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The Paris branch of Tiffany & Co. has*been established for over 
half a century, and the andi branch for two score years. 
Possibly American patrons. do not realize what a great advantage 
these European branches are to the NewYork house, in the 
enrichment of its stock of rare merchandise gathered from the 
art centers of the world 


r Since the establishment of these headquarters abroad, nothing 
of merit escapes the attention of Tiffany & Co. Their repre- 
sentatives secure for the American public the finest pearls, 
diamonds and other precious stones, and choicest art objects 
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I Through their foreign connections, Tiffany & Co. have been able 
i> to inspire their American artists and artisans to produce gold and 
silver wares which have equalled and in many instances sur- 
passed the best Europeans manufactures. The constant inter- 
change of American and foreign ideas’ has developed the high 
. standard of artistic workmanship exemplified throughout Tiffany 
& Co.'s stock of merchandise 


To persons known to the house or tothose who will make themselves 
known by satisfactory references, Tiffany.& Co. will send on ap- . 

proval selections from their stock of jewelry, silverware, watches, 

clocks, bronzes, china, glassware, and other artistic merchandise 


The Tiffany & Co. 1908 Blue Book, sent upon request, is a 
catalogue without illustrations and gives concise information with 
| range of prices of Tiffany & Co.'s stock 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect the establishments of 
Tiffany & Co., at Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York; 
' 36 bis Avenue de |’ Opera, Paris; and 221-221a Regent Street, 
\ West, London. Articles of interest may be viewed with the same 
. freedom as in a museum without incurring any obligation to purchase 
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INVISIBLE 


PHELPS 


WORLD 
BY ELIZABETH STUART 


PART III 


HE eminent publisher who said 
that it was enough to put the 
word heaven into the title of a 
book to insure the sale of it, took 
the commercial view of a spiritual 
fact, but it is well to be reminded 
from any point of view that human interest in 
the life to come is more extensive and more 








genuine than most of us know, and than many 
of us admit. 

There never was anything more significantly 
beautiful in the old world of architecture than 
the temple whose long marble 
group of ascending statues. As the worshipper 
climbed, these climbed with him; he was never 
left alone; on one side or the other he was com- 
panioned by mute white figures seeming bent like 
himself to reach the upper stair. In the temple 
poreh (if T am right) they paused. If he en- 
tered, he entered alone. 

Not unlike the climbing statues, I have some- 
times thought—often as silent, always as sig- 
nificant—are the prepossessions of the life ever- 
lasting which accompany us through this one. 
No soul remains stationary long. To live is to 
ascend—or to descend. To aspire is to climb; 
and he who believes in the unseen life must 
climb for it. With him on this side or on that 
climb the visions in which he has embodied for 
himself the mystery of the invisible and eternal 
world. 

The harshest youth is more or less metrical, 
and the gentlest is a poem. If “the ruling 
passion” of the unformed mind and _ heart 
be a high one, it must be respected, although 
it may not be cultivated a lifetime through. 


stairs bore a 
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A confirmed sceptic said: “ When I was four- 
teen I was a devout and sensitive boy.” As 
it concerns the next life, a young person is 
likely to swing to one of two extremes: either 
he thinks nothing at all about it, or he thinks 
much. Superficial youth plays. Sensi- 
tive youth dreams or even reflects, and if 
devout as well as sensitive, may occupy its 
imagination with so unyouthful a subject as 
immortality. When we are young, trouble 
is ineredible. Small sorrows are humorously 
disproportionate, like a mustard plaster to a 
child; while large ones push the enduring 
powers to the edge of annihilation. A young 
person, who for any reason has become at- 
tentive to the future life, will, if such a thing 
be possible, give it an undue emphasis. 

The capacity for happiness is, after all, 
the most vigorous element in us, and is the 
hardest to destroy. When joy is flung back 
in an uplifted young face, as a hunter flings 
a dead thing upon the ground, incredulity of 
the pang, one might say of the insult, leaps 
on to diseredit the insolence of fate. What 
if the light of life goes out? What if the 
natural sweet uses of the bounding heart are 
disowned by that awful force which men call 
the Will of God? What of love denied by 
law, tenderness displaced by submission, de- 
light betrayed to despair? What if existence 
is wrenched from its pivot almost before its 
delicate and beautiful machinery has begun 
to revolve ¢ 

A distinguished German scholar who had 
devoted his faculties to what he claimed to 
be the demonstration of atheism came con- 
sistently to his death bed. He was prepared, 
he said, to prove out of the expiring sparks 
of his own life that it must become a 
quenched and blackened flame. He observed 
the processes of dissolution calmly, with the 
long habit of the scientific method. Friends, 
themselves unbelieving and unhoping, stood 
about him, waiting to catch the last flicker 
of defiance from a soul to its God. For some 
hours he had lain unexpectedly silent, and 
with eyes closed. He had very dark, large 
eyes, piercing and powerful. Suddenly he 
opened them, and from their caverns shot 
out a fire before which the coldest scoffer in 
the room shrank back. With a loud voice 
the old scholar cried out: 

“There is another world!” and fell upon 
his pillow, dead. 

Expiring joy, like the expiring atheist, 
may receive intimations that are not given 
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to us all. The silence of life, like the silence 
of death, tells strange secrets. The impulse 
of the first sorrow cries to heaven and earth: 
“There is another life. There is another 
chance. There is a living joy. Death does 
not destroy, but only deflects happiness. Pain 
is not eternal, for love is everlasting.” 

The broken young life busies itself with 
the probabilities of immortality. One cre- 
ates theories of the heavenly system. One 
adapts to these details of the invisible life 
with the persistence of the theorist who, on 
being told by a scientific man that the facts 
were all against him, replied: “ Then tell me 
what your facts are that I may explain them 
on my theory.” -Our dreams of what heaven 
may be become more precious than all our 
knowledge of what earth is. 

Now, this mental condition, though not at 
all uncommon, is in a way unnatural. It 
may ke called unnatural in the sense that 
grief, especially the grief of the young, is 
unnatural—and Nature awaits the reinforce- 
ment of time to assert herself. We are told 
in the beautiful Bible words that there shall 
be new heavens and a new earth; and we find 
out, in due course, that these two things are 
not meant to be divorced in our attention or 
affection. No dirigible airship has yet been 
invented to carry the human spirit to heaven 
and leave it there, while the human body in- 
habits this solid earth. Our flights into these 
comforting speculations are rather like those 
of birds that soar a certain distance, and 
sing a certain song, but return, and must 
return, to the nest and the bough and the 
meadow. 


The popular hymn is, in a sense, gone 
astray, which sings that “Heaven is our 
home.” Heaven may become our home, but 


our home, under the circumstances, and for 
the time being, is in the world where God 
has put us. It may be a sad world, it may 
even be a wretched one, and it may be one 
with which we have become thoroughly dis- 
affected—but for the present it is all we 
have. It may be that we do not really ap- 
prehend the force of this simple circumstance 
till we reach middle life. Youth is exigeant, 
selfish, and determined. Our personal trag- 


edy moves across the shining skies and 
eclipses sun and stars. Nothing seems to us 
quite so important as our own history. Our 


individual troubles are absolute. 3y_ their 
exacting standards we are ready to try phi- 
losophy and theology, science and imagina- 
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tion—reason itself, if that stood in the way. 
But it never seems to stand in the way. Rea- 
son always seems to range itself on the side 
of love, and of grief—and far be it from me 
to intimate that this tender and merciful 
seeming belongs among the delusions of life. 

3ut by and by we begin slowly and per- 
haps stupidly to learn that our personal pang 
is the least important thing in the world to 
the world—to this one at least, if not the 
other. It really does not matter so much as 
we thought it did, whether we are happy or 
not. It is of far less consequence than we 
supposed whether we suffer or enjoy. Our 
individual comfort is not, after all, the object 
for which the system of things was created. 
We are smitten: what of it! We writhe: 
what then? It is too common a cause of 
complaint for one to urge against the mys- 
tery in which we live and die. There is a 
certain romance of suffering which life takes 
well out of us before we have come to fifty 
years. We begin to adapt ourselves to our 
lot, as the sensible invalid does to his ineur- 
able misfortune. 

“My dear,” said a woman of the wise 
world to a young girl, “ never tell people how 
you feel. Nobody wants to hear.” What is 
true of bodily disorder is as true of mental 
pain. “ Nobody wants to hear.” We learn 
the difficult art of silent endurance. Re- 
pression, reserve, courage, replace the first 
natural outcries of suffering. After a time, 
we begin to feel almost ashamed of ourselves, 
not for the pang, but for complaining of it. 

Then, from the rebellion of youth, from 
the endurance of middle life, we pass on into 
the patience of advancing age. An impa- 
tient old person is a scholar at the foot of 
the human class; he is persona non grata at 
the court of life; he may be tolerated, but 
he will not be loved, and he will speedily find 
out, if he did not know it before, that he who 
has outlived his weleome in this world might 
as well be somewhere else. 

But now, such is the irony of existence, 
he finds that he thinks less about anywhere 
else than he used to suppose he did. When 


the great schedule begins to indicate the time . 


of his solitary voyage through uncharted 
space and beneath sealed orders, his prefer- 
ence for his own planet subtly increases. As 
the period of his stay upon this world di- 
minishes, his interest in another may curi- 
ously decrease. The old man who cried out, 
when told by his doctor that his hour had 


come, “ I’d ruther stay in a place where I’m 
some acquainted!” expressed for thousands 
of us who might not have the candor to say 
as much for ourselves the implacable recoil 
of life from death;—not so much from its 
temporarily disagreeable features as from its 
appalling mysteries. 

The mere ultimate process of dying may 
be a relatively easy matter. Any person who 
has been long ill probably suffers more on 
any given day of his life than he will suffer 
in the act of departing from his body. It is 
probable that a broken bone, a delirious fe- 
ver, a disordered vital organ may cause more 
anguish than the final struggle. I have my 
doubts whether the last pang is as bad as it 
seems. We are told by surgeons that chloro- 
formed patients may give apparent evidence 
of acute agonies which they do not feel: 
death itself is often an anesthetic so mer- 
ciful that what people call “living trouble ” 
is obviously a worse matter. 

I, for instance, who have never fainted 
and never been anesthetized in my life, have 
twice become from serious causes unconscious 
for a short time, and I have often wished 
that I could make over to some recoiling soul 
whose name has been heard ringing upon the 
last roll-call, the unspeakable comfort which 
that brief experience has given me. There 
was no pang—no terror—no time, no chance 
for either. One seemed to slide gently and 
swiftly down a warm abyss, flower scented, 
grass grown, safe and beneficent, into unut 
terable content. One melted into peace. 
One drifted into ecstasy beside which the 
deepest joys of consciousness are poor, pale 
things. If one in truth should evade the 
body in such a moment, death would stand 
chosen as the supreme delight of living. 

Now, there seems to me something more 
valuable in the growing tendency of the age 
to cherish this visible life than an unworthy 
objection to the discomfort of dying— some- 
thing at least more dignified. I think there 
is behind it all a genuine, healthy impulse 
which should be respected heartily. 

Youth, as we know, is artistically selfish, 
and grief dwells in its own house with barred 
and bolted doors. It is only when youth has 
become maturity, and when grief has be- 
come character, that the great blossom of 
human being—detachment from self—has a 
chance to open. The generous, the self-ef- 
facing qualities and impulses may develop 
late or painfully; but when they do so they 
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hold hard, and one may be scarcely more 
aware of them than the sap is of the root. 

Age, if it has learned any lessons at all 
out of life, has learned not to overvalue it- 
self and its own affairs. There may be a 
certain selfishness in the tendency to fly to 
our visions of the next world as a means of 
escape from the troubles of this. The old 
comparison between worldliness and “ other- 
worldliness ” had something in it. Whatever 
may be true or whatever may be false in our 
ideas of the life to come, our first business 
is with this one. Like the angel of the apoca- 
lypse, who stood with one foot upon the sea 
and one foot upon the land, we may stand 
with one foot upon the grass and one within 
the grave, before we really understand this 
apparently elemental truth. When once we 
do, all the delicate soul apparatus begins to 
revolve like a radiometer in the sun—timid- 
ly, then rapidly, then joyously. We learn, 
at last, to accept things as they are. We be- 
gin to think less of what they might be, or 
might have been.. We find it more interest- 
ing to give happiness than to receive it. The 
desire to relieve the suffering of other lives 
mounts to the supreme passion of our own. 
We come to be conscious of the true poetry, 
the real romance of existence—in fact, the 
only reason for existing at all. The old, 
hard, weary world becomes a cyclorama of 
splendid possibilities, flashing before us a 
new opportunity, a fresh delight every hour. 

What pang can we assuage? Whose tears 
can we dry? What moral peril can we avert 
from an unbefriended soul? Who needs us? 
Where? And how? Give us the greatest of 
human comforts—the chance to alleviate 
misery not our own! Upon the marble stairs 
that will reach the Temple some time, we 
feel, if we do not see, that there stands beside 
us the beautiful, climbing figure of the “ Not 
ourselves.” 

I heard it said by a close observer of the 
foremost man of this country to-day: “ He 
is perfectly sincere, and therefore interest- 
ing.” It is as true of self-obliteration as it 
is of sincerity that it becomes intensely in- 
teresting—to one’s self, to others. The very 
stage whereon the sympathetic and generous 
faculties play assumes spectacular attrac- 
tions of its own. After all, is it so poor a 
world? So barren of excuses for its exist- 
ence? So unworthy of our regard or affee- 
tion? Are we so sure that, if we cannot 
adapt ourselves to it, we could adapt our- 





selves to any other? Are we so confident that 
we are going to be more comfortable in any 
other, if we cultivate a pugnacious discom- 
fort in this? We begin to understand that 
to qualify for the next life we must qualify 
for this one—I do not mean in a theological 
sense, but as a matter of fact, and matter of 
reason. 

A lovely woman, destined to speedily ap- 
proaching death, in anxious perplexity con- 
sulted her pastor. “I cannot keep thinking 
about heaven,” she urged. “I have no time. 
I am too busy. Whenever I try to think of 
what is going to happen after I am dead, I 
find my mind is so full of other matters that 
I can’t sit still and do it. If I were to die 
to-morrow, my head would be brimful of 
things.” 

The pastor regarded her with emotion. 
“Yes! Yes!” he said. “ Anybody’s things, 
everybody’s things but your own!” For she 
was the angel of her village—the idol of the 
unhappy, the saint of the tempted, the friend 
of the poor and the overlooked. She had lost 
her gentle life to gain it. She had poured 
away her private sorrows, as she had her 
physical vitality, in a passion of humanity. 
She had spent herself in spiritual splendors 
of which the world is not worthy. 

Dante used to be called “the man who has 
been in hell.” Swedenborg might have been 
—though I do not remember that he ever 
was—called “the man who has been in heavy- 
en.” I do not know whether I would rather 
be thought of as one who, desiring death, had 
learned to love life, or as one who, loving 
life, had happily accepted death; it would 
be hard to choose. 

I am as sure, however, now of one thing 
as I was once of the hopes and expectations 
ventured in a girl’s first book—that life and 
death’ are not two disrupted conditions, for- 
eign if not antagonistic to each ofher; but 
that they are the perfect sérial story of our 
race—a continuous, harmonious, progressive 
thing—the masterpiece of the Great Author, 
who carries the tale to the climax of mystery 
and suspense, and, seeming to leave it there, 
holds its denowement—with whatever beau- 
tiful and wonderful surprises, who shall say ? 
—for the next number. 





These papers are not sermons, and I have 
not dwelt upon that aspect of the life to come 
which is usually considered as its only one 





the religious view of it. To deal properly 
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with this would far outrun our limits at this 
time. Heaven indeed is probably not of ne- 
cessity or per se a religious state—not at the 
outset, at all events. Religion is of the spir- 
it, not of the condition. The soul that is 
spiritually educated must seek and find a 
spiritual atmosphere; the soul that is igno- 
rant of the spiritual life must be sought and 
found by it. Death is not likely to be a 
whirlwind; it must prove a leisurely redi- 
rection rather than a tremendous revolution. 
Of the fear of God, which is the beginning 
of all wisdom, the most imperfect or the 
most superficial of us may be more or less 
conscious ;—but the love of God is another 
and a larger matter. It may be the final 
achievement of the half taught, but studious, 
spirit, to learn to love its God. I do not use 
these words in their ecclesiastical sense, nor 
in any but the deepest sense of which they 
are capable in the expression of the deepest 
natures. When we try to understand what 
God is—when we do understand what love is 
—we feel that this phrase, too often profanely 
uttered, should be restrained in the Holy of 
Holies, where it belongs, and whispered there 
upon the knees. 


The Temple stairs are long and blinding 
white. From any point of view the climb is 
severe enough. The feet bleed, perhaps, and 
stain the perfect marble. The tired form 


bends, bowed to the difficult ascent. The eyes 
dim with tears so often that one can scarcely 
see the statues that are climbing with him. 
Half recognized, they hold their patient 
places—the dreams of youth, the visions of 
middle life, all the beautiful conceptions of 
the heavenly world which have kept pace with 
one, and given one the happy perseverance 
to keep climbing. 

As we approach the Temple porch we grow 
aware of these, that thew fall behind us a 
little; we seem to ha rtaken them; on 
this side and on that ss the climbing 
statues by. In their places stands a silent 
Figure, solemn and mystical—climbing too; 
warm, human hearted—not a marble com- 
rade, but a breathing being, loyal to the last. 
What have we left? Whom have we left 
behind? Does it matter so much when we 
turn and see the Face that breaks with pity 
such as no man else ever suffered enough to 
feel? Stretch out a groping hand; it is 
grasped by one scarred with a scar which the 
cycles of eternity cannot heal. 

A joyous courage comes upon you like the 
current of a rising, not a sinking. life. Enter 
the Temple porch with confidence, with calm. 
You do not need to ask your silent Comrade, 
Who art Thou? Your own heart—learning, 
perhaps for the first time, what friendship is, 
knowing at last what love may be—will tell 
you His dear, His sacred name. 
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We had wellnigh lost faith in roses, 


In roses! To-day we know- 


As their earliest bloom uncloses, 


Noon fragrant—how, long ago, 


We had wellnigh lost faith in roses, 


Because of a dream called Snow! 
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IS whole career smelled of drygoods. 


In boyhood he swept out a drygoods 
establishment; in manhood he clerked 
Artificial smiles had worn 


in such a place. 


creases into his gray cheeks, for he had al- 
His facial 


ways to be pleasant to customers. 


expression, his polite- 
ness, his clothing, his 
gestures, were all as 
well ordered and cor- 
rect as the bolts of 
cloth arranged exact- 
ly upon the shelving. 
Similarly arranged 
was his entire exist- 
At ten he went 
to bed; at seven he 
His whole life, 
it seemed to him, was 
epitomized by two 
achievements — but- 
toning and unbut- 
toning. 

In his 


ence, 


arose, 


more 


youthful days there had, of 
course, been more variety for 
him. Then he had sometimes 
gone to church of a Sunday, 


but now he was grown old, and the 
day of rest was to him a day of 


dozing. 


Even his taste for politics 


had not been permitted to develop 


into a lively interest. 
been no time to keep in- 
formed, no time to take an 
active part; there had been 
routine, monotony, fatigue 
thing. 


—always the same 


There had 
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GETTING 
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This sort of life he had accepted without 


And _ besides, 
earn money. 
main in school. 








ont a 
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questioning; it was the reasonable and proper 
thing for him, the course of least resistance. 
was necessary for him to 
He had sisters who must re- 
Very well; he would keep 


them in school. He had 
an old father whose 
chief virtue was not so- 
briety. Quite true; but 
what was to be done 
about it? He had poor 
relatives who wrote to 
him of every fresh mis- 
fortune. Some of them 
he did not know, and 
yet if he did not give 
them assistance, what 
was to become of 
them ? 

For many years 
nothing had _ stirred 
up any life in him, 
but at last there came 
a morning which 
quickened his blood 
with a feeble thrill. 
It was a fresh, rose- 
pink dawn of spring, 
and instead of riding 
in a car to his work, 
he walked the entire 
distance of three 
miles, and the way 
he went was a new 
way, and every whiff 
of breeze was a 
strange blending of 
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coolness and warmth, a great, wholesome had smiled when the cottage was being 
cleanness to the lungs. All a-pulse was the built. 
morning with the jocund life of rapid growth, The incorrigible, extravagant thing! As if 


with the smell of dripping sap, of rich ground 
newly turned, of tender leaves and green 
grass and moist meadow land; better yet, it 
was a morning of elusive bird calls and the 
phantom fragrance of blossoming apple trees. 

It was good air—good to breathe deep— 
and the man drank it in. Maybe that is 
why an alluring memory came suddenly to 
him—the memory of an orchard that bloomed 
in years gone by, a place of drowsing sun- 
light and of big trees in their drifted love- 
liness of pink and white, a place of slow- 
winged butterflies and indolent flakes of fall- 
ing blossom, a place of noon-time languor 
and a whispering warmth of silence to be 
felt in the hushed and nodding monotone of 
toiling bees. 

But abruptly, now, the fragrance of the 
sweet morning reminded him of the cheap 
perfume on a notion counter. With this dis- 
tressing recollection came the thought of 
other emanations—the smell of linen, mus- 
lin, calico, the woolly odor of dress goods, 
and the penetrating aroma of newness which 
pervades an establishment where cloth of 
every kind is sold. It therefore was with a 
sense of deep relief that presently he inhaled 
the resinous yet spicy scent of pine shavings. 

By this time he had reached a corner where 
a cottage was being built. Before it a young 
couple were standing together; they were 
looking on at what was obviously to be their 
home, and, in passing, the clerk noticed that 
an idle touch of breeze had lifted the light 
veil from off the woman’s rosy cheek. As 
he advanced upon his way she smiled to the 
passer-by as though she had recognized him, 
but, of course, she had not. If he had been 
a tramp she could hardly have done less; she 
was so happy. 

So impressed was the clerk by these pretty 
things that never afterward did he fail to 
pass this cottage of content. It was one of 
those little toy houses which some young 
married people think are big enough to be 
happy in. When several months had gone 
by, this particular little toy house got a coat 
of paint, white paint at that. 

Before the porch had received its finishing 
lustre the woman sat one day at the front 
window, snuggling to her breast a bundle of 
white frills and lace. As she rocked slowly 
in her chair she was smiling again as she 


plain muslin weren’t good enough to dress a 
baby in! Formerly the man had suspected 
her of all sorts of economy, such as trimming 
over last year’s hat until it looked like this 
year’s hat, of varnishing the second-hand 
furniture until it seemed quite new, and of 
making the hall portiéres out of rags, first 
dyeing the old remnants with soft colors to 
make the poor, cheap things appear rich and 
costly. But at last he had found her out; 
she was a spendthrift and a prodigal; she 
was now snuggling to her breast an armful 
of frills and lace; she was putting on great 
airs, and all before that little two-for-a-penny 
porch had been painted! It would be like 
her—honestly it would—to pretend to that 
unsophisticated husband of hers that these 
fluffy white things were not the least bit new, 
and were only what had been taken off from 
a certain young woman’s wedding gown. 

Yet, despite this improvidence and absurd 
worldliness, the little porch did finally man- 
age to get itself entirely painted. And not 
so very, very long afterward there were little 
tin dishes seattered over it; wee chairs and 
tables also began to appear, and mud pies, 
too, with brick dust upon them. 

Those were the days when the man got ac- 
quainted with a dimpled mother of dolls. 
Often she would be sitting on the front door- 
step when he passed by, a mite of a woman 
whose bare toes could hardly touch the step 
below. She had yellow curls, did this little 
maid, and the freshest cheeks that ever es- 
caped from a peach blossom. 

“Tlow do you do, old frowsy head?” he 
ealled to her one morning. And the mother 
of dolls primly told him she would have him 
for to know that her name was not Frowsy 
Head. She also gravely announced that 
when little girls was—were—was—when little 
girls was five years old they could go to 
school and love their teacher and everything. 
Then she wanted to know if he thought her 
mother would care. 

“Care about what?’ questioned this very, 
very stupid man. Why couldn’t he see for 
himself how much she had been growing dur- 
ing the last half hour? To think that she 
should actually be obliged to tell him her 
secret before he could understand! 

“T am out here,” she confided into his ear 
— “TI am out here getting five years old. I’m 
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’most it now. I began right after breakfast. 
And if 1 don’t get there by supper-time—’ 
Here she hesitated, assailed by a terrible pos- 
sibility. But presently she was adding: “If 
I don’t get there by supper-time, I know 
what I’ll do; I'll pray.” 

Of course that settled it. Marjorie could 
feel in a seareful way that she was getting 
bigger and bigger. She knew that pretty 
soon the little ring on her finger would surely 
break and go rolling off down the steps. Poor 
little ring, it must be straining monstrous 
hard to keep from breaking! 

Yet the man would surely have helped 
Marjorie get a larger ring when this one 
broke, if that disconcerting woman in the 
front room had not interfered. She spoiled 
all by letting the rustle of her skirts be 
heard. She should have known, this prying, 
savesdropping mother, that any correct, self- 
respecting old bachelor will have no woman 
about when he is helping a little girl to be 
five years old. 

All the same, that was one of the days 
when the smile of the veteran salesman had 
in it a freshness that was good to see. And 
that was one of the days when the other em- 
ployees of the drygoods esiablishment no- 
ticed the smile and thought it strange that 
such an old husk of a man could still have 
some sap left in him. They noticed, too, 
that gradually there came to be many of 
these days; for always before the twilight 
hour, and always in the early morning, he 
passed by the little plaything of a house 
where a wee hand was often waved to him 
in a familiar greeting, where sometimes a 
kiss was blown to him off rosy finger-tips, 
and where, as often as he had the proper 
chance, he would become the Story-Teller 
Man, and make the minutes blossom into the 
most amazing fairyland of queer adventure, 
smiling whimsey, and all the joys that might 





have been. 

So the summer passed and so the winter 
came. And with the winter there came one 
day a strange silence upon the little toy 
house at the corner. In vain the man 
thought of stories he could never think of 
before, good tales of sweetest fancy that had 
the funny big words in them. It was use- 
less to recall them now, for the doorstep 
was grown bleak and cold, and the snow had 
come to cover the place where all the pretty 
paper dolls had been. For now, evening 
after evening, the doctor’s horse was hitched 


to the post in front of the wee, silent house 
at the corner. 

Longer grew the weeks; more wearily 
dragged along the empty winter days. Yet 
sometimes when the man passed by the va- 
cant doorstep, there was a woman by the 
window, waiting for him to come. He knew 
not how it was with her, yet it seeméd good 
for both of them, this telling him with a 
look that hope in her heart was still kept 
alive. Twice the father had stood by her 
side, but that was on the sad days, when the 
darkness of the little toy house seemed too 
deep for her alone to tell. 

Such is the selfishness of man! He will 
give you of his grief, but the heart of woman 
is free always to share her joy with you. 
So it was, upon the morning before the cele- 
bration of our Saviour’s birth. The mother 
was smiling once again; she was very happy, 
but was it right for her now to be so confi- 
dent? Was it well, do you think, for her to 
believe the little one quite out of danger? 

With troubled eyes the man was still look- 
ing toward the window when the doctor 
came swaggering down the steps as though 
he likewise was sure the battle had been al- 
ready won. Such a young doctor he was to 
have inspired so much faith! Yet, doubt- 
less, he had done well, and probably that is 
why he leaped into his sleigh to drive tri- 
umphantly off down the street. Had he been 
older in his profession, it may be that he 
would not have had that over-assurance. It 
was good, none the less, that Marjorie had 
grown so much better; more especially it 
was good because to-morrow would bring to 
her the surprise, the joy, and that immeas- 
urable wonder—another Christmas day! 

3ut why, as the bitter night set in, should 
the little house at the corner appear so numb 
and ghostly with its weight of snow? As 
the creaking tread of the old salesman fal- 
tered at the crusted step, his hands gently 
fingered a small parcel he had brought along 
from the toy shop. Then, after a time, he 
toiled off, going slowly on toward the aching 
silence of his room. 

For he knew he was nothing to these peo- 
ple. How could he be more to them than a 
hundred other men who must have known 
the little girl and loved her? Yet it was 
hard to think that he, who had eared so 
much, could not now be with those whose 
love had been greater than his. They could 
have no need for him, for what was there 
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“YOU STAY HERE AND GROW 


he could do that would be of to 
them ? 

There came to him now a greater loneli- 
ness than he had ever felt before, and as he 
trod his way through the frozen stillness of 
the starlit snow, he was wondering if even 
such a time as this might not be really worth 
all that it costs a man, if only for a little 
time there had been a child’s voice that had 
ealled him -father. While this thought was 
still haunting his mind the footstep of 
some one came crunching rapidly along the 
packed snow behind him. Presently he felt 
a slight pressure upon his arm—the hand 
of the man who lived in the little toy house 
at the corner. 

“What are you doing out 
any hat?” asked the clerk. 

“T’m out here,” said the father—“ out here 
on an errand.” His rapid breathing rose in 


a pale vapor from his lips as he added: “ My 


help 


here without 


UP WIF 


ME.” 


SS 


wife heard you pass, and wanted you; for 
Marjorie, our little girl, you know, 

she’s very sick. We thought you 
might want to see her. The doctor said if 
anything could rouse her—there was just a 
chanee, you know. Her mother and 
I, we thought possibly you might—” 


she’s 


The choking had come into the father’s 
voice again, but the old clerk understood, 


and with the dread which almost stopped his 
breathing there swept over him a swift and 
vital warmth. They wanted him, these peo- 
ple. A little child had need of him. 

The two men turned back to the house, 
and quietly entered the room where the can- 
dles of a small Christmas tree gleamed in 
points of uncertain flame. The child’s eyes 
were closed, and the mother, with her face 
on the pillow close to that of the little girl, 
was looking hopelessly at an array of dolls 
and gay-colored toys that had been spread 
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HELPING A LITTLE GIRL 


out on the counterpane. The doctor was 
leaning over his patient, a gold watch in his 
hand, and the ticking of the timepiece 
throbbed so distinctly that the ghostly hush 
of the chamber was the more oppressively 
felt. 

The father took one of the small hands 
that lay on the counterpane. “ Marjorie 
dear,” he said, “here’s the Story-Teller Man.” 

Several times these words were repeated 
before there was any sign that the little one 
had heard. But presently the bluish-pale 
eyelids opened, and when the child had long 
regarded the face that was bowed over hers 
the wee gray lips parted in the flicker of a 
smile. Then, with almost an inaudible tone 
she spoke. 

“How does it feel,” she asked of the man 
who knew all about fairy princes and people 
who get shipwrecked—“ how does it feel when 
you're getting all-grown-up ?” 

“Tt feels—it feels queer-like, rather,” 
stammered the man. Then, of a sudden, the 
worry and the wrinkles and the grief slipped 
from his face. Very carefully he seated 
himself upon the side of the bed, taking 
both of Marjorie’s hands into a clasp that 
was firm and warm and young. 

“Now, don’t you go to forgetting,” he 
said, “don’t you go to forgetting how it feels 
to grow up. Do you hate the things they 
give you in a spoon? Of course you do; any- 





TO BE FIVE YEARS OLD. 


body would. But see here, now, where do 
you suppose that little Christmas tree would 
have been if he hadn’t taken his medicine? 
He drank the rain and ate the sunshine, yes, 
he did, and sometimes the sunshine tasted 
hot and sometimes the rain tasted wet and 
nasty, but he took it all, right down, and 
stood up straight like a soldier. So now, 
you see, now: he can be all dressed up in 
candles and have tinsel ribbons in his hair.” 

The child’s gaze wandered over the dan- 
cing lights of the tree and the strewn toys. 
Then she turned her eyes. upon the man 
again. 

“ Dolls—don’t,” she said. And in her 
voice was a wholesome note of perverseness 
that made the man’s heart leap. He laughed 
aloud, laughed whimsically, while the others 
in the room looked on, but scarcely moved. 

“Oh no, dolls don’t take medicine,” the 
Story-Teller Man conceded. .“ Dolls are 
born grown up. It saves a great deal of 
trouble, but they miss ’most all the fun. 
Resides, dolls never can stand up, anyway, 
and lying down you don’t have a good chance 
to grow.” 

The blue lids were beginning to drop once 
more. “I guess I don’t care nothing about 
it,’ she said in a listless voice. “ My foots 
is tired.” 

“Yes, I supposed they would be,” the man 
agreed, cheerfully. He was feeling in his 





























A BROKEN FRIENDSHIP 


pocket for the small parcel he had tucked 
away there in that hopeless interval which 
now seemed so long ago. From the rustling 


paper emerged the most wonderful Noah’s 
ark that ever smelled of paint, and when the 
red roof was lifted he held up for Marjorie 
to see a marvellous bright green horse. 
“Do you know what this is?” he asked. 
Princess—the 
She lends it, 


“This horse belongs to a 
Princess of Never-Grow-Old. 


629 


once in a great long while, to little girls 
whose foots is tired. With a horse like this 
you can ride over miles and miles of years.” 
The child feebly took the ark in one of 
her fragile hands, and the tiny wooden horse 
she took in her other fragile hand. Then 
she smiled up into the eyes of the Story- 
Teller Man, smiled with a strong smile. 
“You stay,” she said in a small but happy 
voice—*“ you stay here and grow up wif me.” 








A BROKEN FRIENDSHIP 


BY CHARLES 


HANSON 


TOWNE 


Ir this be friendship—that one broken hour 
(O fragile link in all the loving years!) 
Can cast our hearts asunder, Tizne appears 
Frightful indeed, since all our vaunted power, 
Wherewith we built high hope like some strong tower, 
Crumbles to dust, where earthly passion leers. 


What of our laughter? 


Aye, what of our tears 


That should have only watered Friendship’s flower! 


If this be friendship, I can never know 
Again the magic faith I boasted of; 


One deed of mine has crushed the 


Love, 


House of 


And every stone to its old place must go. 


Shame be 


to our endurance if 


we killed 


The sinews that can help us to rebuild. 
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LITTLE while ago, wnen I was visit- 
A ing at the house of a friend, I hap- 

pened to come into a room where my 
friend’s younger sister was reading Harprer’s 
Bazar. She laid down the magazine as I 
came in, and I noticed a despondent droop 
to her mouth and a mournful look in her 
eyes. 

“It’s a comfort,” she said, “to think that 
there are other people who have been through 
one’s own experiences.” 

I asked her what she had been reading. 
She showed me an article called “ The Con- 
fessions of a Young Wife.” I read the ar- 
ticle whileemy young friend sat looking out 
of the window with lack-lustre eyes, evident- 
ly dwelling upon the golden period before 
she and her husband had begun to “ fail each 
other,” as this article puts it. 

This story ends on a despondent note. “I 
have given up,” was the attitude of the hero- 
ine, “the things in life that seemed to me 
the best worth having. I am not unhappy, 
but as for being happy in the way I expected 
to be when I was first married, or in the 
way I was at first—no! And what’s more,” 
the unwritten part of the story seemed to 
me to imply, “I resolutely refuse to accept 
any other kind of happiness. I want the 
first untarnished joy I had with my husband, 
both before and after I was married—or I 
want nothing. I am willing to resign my- 
self—in fact, I have to; and by resignation 
I mean | give up my husband.” 

It was as if I was reading about my own 
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early self-torturings and my own egotisms, 
as though, clothed in another form, I beheld 
some of the things that used so to frighten 
me when I was first married, and which 
proved to have been spectres as unreal as the 
fears of little children at night. There are 
so many real things which may render a mar- 
riage intolerable that when I see young 
women shedding real tears over unreal griefs, 
my heart is filled with impatience and with 
pity as well, the more so that I have been 
through it all myself. 

“What do you think of it? Don’t you 
think that what she says is true of many 
marriages?” my friend demanded, as I laid 
it down. 

“Yes,” I told her, “I think it is true to a 
certain degree, and a mischievous kind of 
truth that is more misleading than falsehood. 
It is only part of the truth. It is only the 
beginning; as women go on in life, if they 
have courage, or character, or real affection, 
they learn that marriage is a much bigger 
thing than personal happiness. It is a busi- 
ness of life, and a woman who wishes to have 
a successful marriage and a happy one must 
devote to it her whole time and strength. It 
should occupy so much of one’s time and 
thought as to leave no room for self-tortur- 
ings or self-pity.” 

Then, to explain to her better what I 
meant, because I have found that generali- 
zations do little good in explaining things 
that are close to life, I told my young friend 
much of my own experience, and of how I 
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THE CONFESSIONS 


found the way out. And because I think 
that articles like this are bad in their effect 
upon young wives who are going through 
that painful period of adjustment to the new 
conditions, I would like, if I can, to amplify 
the picture given in “The Confessions of a 
Young Wife,” to tell what happens after, if 
a woman has patience and affection and if 
a man be at all ready to meet her half way. 
I would like to show how the gulf may be 
lessened between two people instead of 
widened, for I am sure that a half picture, 
such as that given in this article, only stirs 
up among those who read it with sympathy 
a feeling of discontent, and tends to increase 
the number of young wives who think them- 
selves neglected and misunderstood. 

“The Confessions of a Young Wife” was 
cast in the form of fiction. I should judge 
that it was intended by the author to repre- 
sent the conditions which the average young 
wife will find in the ordinary marriage which 
seems to have in itself the elements of hap- 
piness, and complicated by no great disaster 
or by no unsurmountable faults in either 
husband or wife. In writing the sequel, so 
to speak, of this story, I shall round it out 
with facts taken from my own life and those 
of the people whose problems I know best. 

When I was ‘first married I fancied my- 
self very much in love. I say “fancied my- 
self,” because from my present point of view 
my affection was a very selfish thing. I can 
see now, after the lapse of years, that it had 
for its end only the gratification of my own 
personal happiness. I wanted my husband 
to be happy, of course, but I wanted him to 
be happy in my way, on my terms. I wanted 
him to love me in the way I cared for him, 
not in his own way, and any deviation on his 
part from the way I thought he ought to 
love me made me intensely miserable. 

I had a consuming desire for one-ness 
with my husband which was something like 
that which the author of “ The Confessions 
of a Young Wife” shows in her heroine. I 
wanted his every thought to be with me; 
I wanted him with me all the time; I wanted 
all our intellectual pursuits to be identical. 
Mind you, it did not occur to me to merge 
my life in his. Uneonsciously my egotism 
demanded that he should merge his life in 
mine, though had anybody told me this at 
the time, I should have disputed it roundly. 
This desire for a complete unity of feeling 
was as remorseless a passion with me as jeal- 
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ousy. Indeed, I am inclined to think that, 
in its essence, it was a higher form of jeal- 
ousy, for I instinctively hated everything 
that came between me and my husband. I 
tried to be pleasant to his friends, and I 
tried to like them, but I was much happier 
when none of them was around. Indeed, the 
presence of any outsider who counted in his 
life was unwelcome to me. All his outside 
occupations in which I had no direct share 
—except his business,—any sport or hobby, 
even the books that he read, that I wasn’t 
interested in, were things to be fought 
against. 

I was never a great paper-reader, for in- 
stance, and when he would come home at 
night and, after dinner, read the evening 
paper, life stopped temporarily until he got 
through. As for the morning paper at break- 
fast, that I could not tolerate. I made war 
on these inanimate things as if they had 
heen personal enemies, subtle warfare that 
was in no wise planned out in my head. My 
dislike to them came from a deeper place 
than that. They stood between me and him; 
he was gone so much of the time that it 
seemed to me that I hated them for eating 
up the few precious moments we had togeth- 
er; and finally I ousted the morning paper, 
though I never made much progress against 
the evening one. 

I do not remember that during this period 
I made the slightest effort to interest myself 
in the paper because he was interested in it. 
I was glad, of course, when he read me bits 
aloud from it, because that showed he was 
thinking of me, but as for being interested 
in the things for themselves, and striving to 
familiarize myself with his point of view, I 
did not. His business, of course, I couldn’t 
quarrel with, though I hated the necessity 
which took him away from me every day, 
took him out into an unknown world where 
I did not count, and of whose customs and 
inhabitants I knew nothing. But of course 
a man has to go to business—even the most 
madly devoted of young wives realizes that. 
I remember we had been married some time 
before it occurred to me that his point of 
view about his work was different from my 
own; that he was really interested in it for 
its own sake, quite apart from the fact that 
it brought us our livelihood. I never tried 
to enlarge the circle of my influence by be- 
coming familiar with the details of it; of 
course, I listened when he talked to me— 
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that showed again that he was thinking of 
me—but it was always his initiative that 
brought the subject up, not mine. 

Meantime, this absorption in my husband, 
and my still greater desire to have him ab- 
sorbed in me-did not prevent me from car- 
rying on my own life when he was away, or 
from having friends to visit me from time 
to time. I wanted to take him with me into 
my world, to show him off, and have my 
circle see what a fine husband I had. 

As I read this over it sounds as if I had 
made myself an unusual monster of egotism 
and selfishness, and yet even if my case may 
be perhaps, in some details, more .extreme 
than others, I do not think that it is in any 
way an uncommon one. I see in my own 
life young wives all around me acting in all 
essentials as I acted. The details differ, of 
course, in every case, and shift according to 
every temperament, but the underlying prin- 
ciple remains the same. 

Then tragedy came to me, or what I then 
considered a tragedy—my husband, it seemed 
to me, was drifting from me. For this de- 
sire for unity, on the terms dictated solely 
by the woman, is a passion which defeats its 
own ends. It alienates from one the person 


with whom one so dearly wishes to be at one 
—because the passion I am speaking of is a 
blindly selfish one, differing, in its essentials, 
from that selfless immersion in some one 
else’s interest. I do not pretend that this 
passion is a purely feminine one always, but 
for some reason it is more common in women 
than in men. The average man is, as a rule, 
more disposed to let his wife have a few feel- 
ings that he does not share, and occupations 
which he has no part in—even friends he 
does not especially care for; and my husband 
was no exception to this rule. Indeed, had 
he shown himself in any way intolerant of 
my amusing myself in my own way, or had 
he been less willing to meet my friends as 
I wanted him to, I should have considered 
him very selfigh indeed, and have taken this 
as a proof that he did not care for me very 
much. The*trouble was, he wanted similar 
latitude for himself, and there occurred be- 
tween us one of those silent battles that are 
so common in married life, battles that 
neither one side nor the other realizes are 
taking place. In silence I tried to concen- 
trate my husband’s attention ever more on 
me; silently, almost without knowing what 
I did, I tried to eliminate all outside inter- 
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ests from his life which I could not share— 
not that at the time I knew what I was do- 
ing. Everything I did was done in the name 
of a supreme love. 

Equally silently, he fought for his just lib- 
erty. As he felt me curtailing his interests, 
coming between him and his friends, he tried 
to escape from the intolerable bonds that I 
was engaged in forging for him. Each one of 
these silent withdrawals on his part seemed to 
me a sign that he was slipping from me, and 
that his love for me was waning. I know now 
that this was not true. It is a very fortunate 
thing that the love of a man for his wife is 
made of more durable stuff than most young 
wives, in the first flush of that sensitive ego- 
tism which follows courtship, are ready to 
believe. Instead of caring for me less, he 
was merely trying to protect his personality 
from my affectionate tyranny, as any man 
who is worth calling a man always has done, 
and always will do, whether he knows what 
he is about or not. . That unconscious with- 
drawal from that kind of loving persecution 
is an instinctive thing, an unvoiced protest 
that all men and all women have a right 
to their own individuality, however dearly 
they may love some other person. 

This was just what I was unwilling to 
allow. The more my husband struggled for 
his own freedom, the more I pressed on, 
clinging to him tooth and nail for fear he 
should escape me altogether. Had I stopped 
struggling, he would have stopped trying to 
escape. 

My state of mind was a most miserable 
one, because I punished myself more than 
I punished him. I did try so very hard to 
do right, or thought I did. I tried to please 
him in every way, to keep his house just as 
he would like to have it kept. I tended me- 
ticulously to all the little things relating to 
his physical comfort. I was always ready 
to do anything he suggested—far readier 
than he was to do the things I suggested, 
which to me was one of the sure proofs that 
he cared for me less. For instance, if he 
said, “ Let’s go to walk,” I jumped up gladly, 
however much I was interested in what I was 
doing. If I asked him, however, to go to 
walk, if he did not feel like it, or was tired, 
he said so, and my feelings were always hurt 
whenever this occurred. 

We would have conversations like this, 
after I had asked him to do something he 
didn’t want to: he would see the droop to 
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my mouth, I suppose—some little sign that 
I would give, in spite of myself, that I was 
bitterly disappointed,—and say, with resigned 
patience : 

“Do you want to go so awfully much?’ 

“Oh no; not so awfully much. Never 
mind.” 

“Oh, I can see you want to go! Very 
well, come along, then.” 

“No, 1 don’t care to go now.” 

“Do you want to go, or don’t you want 
to go? Just say which you want, and I will 
do what you want to. I want to do what- 
ever you want to do.” 

“T have told you what I wanted to do,” 
I would reply. 

“Well, when you’ve made up your mind 
he would answer, good-temperedly, lapsing 
into his paper again, “tell me.” 

And we wouldn’t go, of course; and I 
would sit feeling martyred and contrasting 
his ungracious aequiescence to my wishes 
with my ready quickness to do anything he 
cared to. 

I had any number of contrasts between us, 
all of which showed me how much more I 
cared for him, and how much more he 
counted in my life than I did in his. Small 
events were magnified out of all proportion 
with me. I could find a small misery in 
almost any trivial event of life, now I was 
started on the road, and these little events, 
trifling in themselves, formed one great total, 
the sum of which was that we were gradu- 
ally drifting from each other. 

Surely, surely, through no fault of mine! 
Oh, I was sure of that! I tried hard to be 
a good wife—I was such a good wife. And 
I would continue to care for him always just 
as much, no matter how much he made me 
suffer, no matter how he let himself drift 
away from the best of all things that life 
has to give. And, above all, he should never 
know what I was suffering; if he could be 
happy, let him. 

Yet, while I tortured myself so much and 
so needlessly, and though I made up my 
mind that he should never suspect anything 
—that he could go his own way—I was un- 
able to let him alone. I was always asking 
him what he was thinking about. If he was 
late home—I could not understand his not 
flying on the wings of the wind back from 
his horrid office—I always managed to find 
out what it was that had kept him, and the 
trifling things that he let stand between him 
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IF HE DIDN’T UNDERSTAND MY 
and a prompt home-coming were added 
proof. As far as I could, I pried into the 
recesses of his mind, took from him all the 
mental privacy that was possible, in my un- 
easy, restless “esire to find out whether he 
really cared for me. 

I can now look back with astonishment at 
my actions, and my greater astonishment is 
that I should have had so little realization 
of what I was doing, of my unjust exactions, 
and my unjust reading of the small facts that 
seemed to me to point to such a big one. I 
took a great deal of credit to myself for my 
lack of openness in the matter, for keeping 
my thoughts to myself, not troubling him, 
as I imagined, with them; if a woman 
could be unhappy on her husband’s account 
without making her husband unhappy too. 
Though a woman never says one word of 
reproach, nor sheds a tear in her husband’s 
presence—never even shows herself obviously 
out of humor, I don’t believe the man lives 
whose perceptions are so dull that he will 
not answer to his wife’s unspoken griefs, es- 
pecially if the grief be a grievance against 
him. When a man and a woman are mar- 
ried, and live with that closest bond existing 
between them, there is something very mys- 
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1 WOULD TRY TO FOR 
terious in the way they share pain and pleas- 
ure one with another. The heart finds out 
many things long before the head, so much 
slower, so much duller, comes to a knowl- 
edge of them; and so the woman who thinks, 
as I did, that she is suffering in silence, 
might as well be filling her husband’s ears 
with complaints. The process of disintegra- 
tion goes on just as surely, even if a little 
more slowly. I realize so keenly now that 
every time I indulged in any such thoughts 
I created an atmosphere about me _ that, 
whether my husband paused to realize it or 
not, kept him at a distance. I was doing all 
the things, one after another, that would 
tend to separate us. My tortured state of 
mind, my constant prying into his attitude 
towards me, made the atmosphere tense, home 
an uncomfortable place, although we seldom 
had any serious quarrels. There grew to be 
more and more dangerous ground; we both 
felt it, and the more I tried to overcome this 
state of things—using the wrong methods as 
1 did—the worse I made everything. Though 
I thought I said so little, undoubtedly I said 
much more than I had ever intended; un- 
doubtedly my husband had a just idea of 


my state of mind, though, manlike, he 
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turned his face resolutely from the -disagree- 
able state of things that I showed him. 

At last I got to the breaking point. My 
self-torturings were very much like those of 
a causelessly jealous woman who converts 
every act of her husband, every little absence 
from home, everf$ word and every look, into 
more food for suspicion. Of course, I was 
not jealous, but my torturing agony of sus- 
picion was fundamentally much the same. 

Finally—I forget over what trifling inci- 
dent—I broke down and cried. My husband 
stood amazed. While I had often cried dur- 
ing our marriage, like most women, I had 
cried over some tangible thing, some impa- 
tient word, that he was sorry for himself; 
something, in short, that could more or less 
account for tears. He looked. at me amazed. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked, not 
without solicitude. 

I managed to tell him that it was because 
I eared for him so—that I was crying because 
my affection for him was such a consuming 
passion in my life. THe stood there perplexed 
and baffled by forces he did not understand. 

“You’ve got a queer way of showing it!” 
he couldn’t keep himself from saying. 

This naturally did not quench my tears. 
I gave him the other part of the picture. I 
told him that it was because he cared for me 
so little, too, that I cried. Then he soothed 
me down, and was very, very kind to me. He 
acted as any generous man will when his 
sympathies are touched, however unreason- 
able the cause of his wife’s unhappiness may 
seem to him. And when I told him a little 
about how different he seemed to me, he 
spoiled everything by saying, “ Well, when it 
you haven’t seemed as 
you used to.” Then he added, quite simply, 
“T thought you’d seemed dumpy because 
housekeeping had begun to bore you.” 

I thought over this a great deal. Every- 
thing just showed me how little he under- 
stood me—that all my misery and self-torture 
should have seemed to him “ dumpiness ” be- 
cause of housekeeping was intolerable. This 


comes to that, dear, 
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showed me definitely wheré I stood. He had 
said in the course of our talk: 

“Tt would be very much nicer, you know, 
if you’d try to be a little more cheerful, and 
not so irritable sometimes.” This to me, who 
had been performing miraclés of  self-re- 
straint all the time in the way of appearing 
cheerful when I was unhappy, and equable 
when I had such real griefs to be troubled 
over! Very well, then; I would be cheerful. 
If he didn’t care for my affection, if he didn’t 
understand its exquisite 
self-defence I would try to care for him less. 
Il would show him. 

Resolutely I put him out of my mind as 
much as I could. I “gave him up,” as the 
heroine of “The Young 
Wife” puts it, and became what she calls, 
with sarcasm, “reasonable.” I was, though 
I did not know it, on the road to accomplish- 
ing what I had striven for so desperately, and 
had my attitude been a more loving one, and 
one more comprehending, all might have gone 
well, without any of the other things that I 
shall presently have to tell you. But I “gave 
him up” in a spirit of hostility, feeling my- 
self abused and misunderstood, and my great 
gift of love misunderstood, too, and under- 
valued. 

In giving this account of the early years 
of my married life, you will see that I have 
told substantially the same story that the 
heroine of “The Confessions of a Young 
Wife” told, only seen at a distance of years, 


completeness, in 


Confessions of a 


after I had wasted time in which I might 
as well have been happy as not, when my 


husband might as well have been happy as 
not. I had had some bitter lessons to make 
me see how wrong my whole attitude toward 
life had been. I can now only be grateful 
that the lessons came to me at all, otherwise 
my marriage might have ended, and through 
my own fault, in my drifting. farther and 
farther away from my husband. I ean only 
be glad, also, that my lesson was such a mild 
one. Many women learn what I did in far 
more bitter ways. 


(To be Continued.) 
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in life with the most 
preposterous- of all human 
claims—that one should be 
understood. We get bravely 
over that after a while; but 
not until the idea has been 
knocked out of us by the hardest. I used to 
worry a good deal, myself, because nobody— 
distinctly not one person—in our family un- 
derstood me; that is, me in my relation to 
themselves; nothing else, of course, mattered 
so much. But that was before I was mar- 
ried. I think it was because Tom understood 
me from the very first eye-beam, that I loved 
him enough to marry him and learn to un- 
derstand him. I always knew in my heart 
that he had the advantage of me in that beau- 
tiful art: I suppose one might call it the soul- 
art. At all events, it has been of the least 
possible consequence to me since I had Tom, 
whether any one else in the world understood 
me or not. 

I suppose—in fact, I know—that it is this 
unfortunate affair of Peggy’s which has 
brought up all that old soreness to the sur- 
face of me. 

Nobody knows better than I that I have 
not been a popular member of this family. 
But nobody knows as well as I how hard I 
have tried to do my conscientious best by the 
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Chapter Eight—The Married Daughter 


The intelligent reader will experience 
no difficulty in determining which author wrote each chapter—perhaps! | 


whole of them, collectively and individually 
considered. An older sister, if she have any 
consciousness of responsibility at all, is, to 
my mind, not in an easy position. Her ex- 
tra years give her an extra sense. One might 
call it a sixth sense of family anxiety which 
the younger children cannot share. She has, 
in a way, the intelligence and forethought of 
a mother without a mother’s authority or 
privilege. 

When Father had that typhoid and could 
not sleep—dear Father! in his normal con- 
dition he sleeps-like a bag of corn meal—who 
was there in all the house to keep those, boys 
quiet? Nobody but me. When they organ- 
ized a military company in our back yard 
directly under Father’s windows—two drums, 
a fish horn, a jews-harp, a fife, and three tin- 
pans—was there anybody but me to put a 
stop to it? It was on this occasion that the 
pet name Moolymaria, afterwards corrupted 
into Messymaria, and finally evolved into 
Meddlymaria, became attached to me. To this 
day I do not like to think how many cries I 
had over it. Then when Charles Edward got 
into debt and nobody dared to tell Father; 
and when Billy had the measles and there 
wasn’t a throat in the house to read to him 
four hours a day except my unpopular throat; 
and when Charles Edward had that quarrel 
over a girl with a squash-colored dress and 
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eerise hair-ribbons; or when Alice fell in love 
with an automobile, the chauffeur being in- 
cidentally thrown in, and took to riding 
around the country with him—who put a stop 
to it? Who was the only person in the family 
that could put a stop to it? 

Then again—but what’s the use? My very 
temperament I can see now (I didn’t see it 
when I lived at home) is in itself an unpopu- 
lar one in a family like ours. I forecast, I 
foresee, | provide, I plan—it is my “ natur’ to.” 
I can’t go sprawling through life. I must 
know where I am to set my foot. Dear 
Mother has no more sense of anxiety than a 
rice pudding, and Father is as cool as one 
of his own ice pitchers. We all know what 
Charles Edward is, and I didn’t count Grand- 
mother and Aunt Elizabeth. 

There has been my blunder. I ought to 
have counted Aunt Elizabeth. I ought to 
have fathomed her. It never occurred to me 
that she was deep enough to drop a plummet 
in. I, the burden-bearer, the caretaker, the 
worrier, I who am opprobriously called “ the 
manager” in this family—I have failed them 
at this critical point in their household his- 
tory. I did not foresee, I did not forecast, I 
did not worry, I did not manage. It did not 
oceur to me to manage after wé had got 
Peggy safely graduated and engaged, and 
now this dreadful thing has gaped beneath us 
like the fissures at San Francisco or King- 
ston, and poor little Peggy has tumbled into 
it. A teacupful of “management” might 
have prevented it; an ounce of worry would 
have saved it all. I lacked that teacupful; 
I missed that ounce. The veriest popular 
optimist could have done no worse. I am 
smothered with my own stupidity. I have 
borne this humiliating condition of things as 
long as I can. I propose to go over to that 
house and take the helm in this emergency. 
I don’t care whether I am popular or unpopu- 
lar for it. But something has got to be done 
for Peggy, and I am going to do it. 


I have been over and I have done it. I 
have taken the “management” of the whole 
thing—not even discouraged by this unfor- 
tunate word. I own I am rather raw to it. 
But the time has come when, though I bled 
beneath it, I must act as if I didn’t. At all 
events I must act. ... I have acted. I am 
going to New York by the early morning ex- 
press—the 7.20. I would go to-night—in fact, 
I really ought to go to-night. But Tom has 


a supper “on” with some visitors to the 
Works. He won’t be home till late, and I 
ean’t go without seeing Tom. It would hurt 
his feelings, and that is a thing no wife ought 
to do, and my kind of wife can’t do. 

I found the house in its usual gelatinous 
condition, There wasn’t a backbone in it, 
scarcely an ankle joint to stand upon: plenty 
of crying, but no thinking; a mush of talk, 
but no decision. To cap the situation, Charles 
Edward has gone on to New York with a pre- 
posterous conviction that he can clear it up. 
... Cherles Edward! Tf there is a living 
member of the household— But never mind 
that. This circumstance was enough for me, 
that’s all. It brought out all the determina- 
tion in me, all the manager, if you choose 
to put it so. 

I shall go to New York myself and take 
the whole thing in hand. If I needed any- 
thing to padlock my purpose those dozen 
words with Peggy would have turned the key 
upon it. When I found that she wasn’t ery- 
ing; when I got face to face with that soft, 
fine excitement in the eyes which a girl wears 
when she has a love affair, not stagnant, but 
in action—I concluded at once that Peggy 
had her reservations and was keeping some- 
thing from me. On pretence of wanting a 
doughnut I got her into the pantry and shut 
both doors. 

“Peggy,” I said, “what has Charles Ed- 
ward gone to New York for? Do you know?” 

Peggy wound a big doughnut spinning 
around her engagement finger and made no 
reply. 

“Tf it has anything to do with you and 
Harry Goward, you must tell me, Peggy. 
You must tell me instantly.” 

Peggy put a doughnut on her wedding fin- 
ger and observed, with pained perplexity, that 
it would not spin, but stuck. 

“What is Charles Edward up to?’ I per- 
sisted. 

The opening rosebud of Peggy’s face took 
on a furtive expression, like that of certain 
pansies, or some orchids I have seen. “ He 
is going to take me to Europe,” she admitted, 
removing both her doughnut rings. 

“You! To Europe!” 

“THe and Lorraine. When this is blown 
by. They want to get me away.” 

“Away from what? Away from Harry 
Goward 9” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” blubbered Peggy. 

She now began, in a perfectly normal man- 
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ner, to mop her eyes with her handker- 
chief. 


“To you want to be got away from Harry 
Goward?” I demanded. 


“T never said I did,” sobbed Peggy. “I 
never said so, not one little bit. But oh, 


Maria! Moolymaria! You ean’t think how 
dreadful it is to be a girl, an engaged girl, 
and not know what to do!” 

Then and there an active idea—one with 
bones in it—raced and overtook me, and I 
shot out, “ Where is that letter?” 

“ Mother has it,” replied Peggy. 

“Have you opened it?” 

“no. 

“Tas Aunt Elizabeth opened it?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Did Charles Edward take it with him?” 


“T don’t think he did. I will go ask 
Mother.” 
“Go ask Mother for that letter,” I com- 


manded, “and bring it to me.” 

Peggy gave me one mutinous look, but the 
instinct of a younger sister was in her and 
she obeyed me. She brought the letter. I 
have this precious document in my pocket. 
I asked her if she would trust me to find out 
to whom that letter was addressed. After 
some hesitation she replied that she would. 
I reminded her that she was the only person 
in the world who could give me this au- 
thority—which pleased her. I told her that 
I should accept it as a solemn trust, and do 
my highest and best with it for her sake. 

“Peggy,” I said, “this is not altogether a 
pleasant job for me, but you are my little 
sister and I will take care of you. Kiss your 
old Meddlymaria, Peggy.” 

She took down her sopping handkerchief 
and lifted her warm, wet face. So I kissed 
Peggy, and I am going on the 7.20 morning 
train. 

It is now ten o’clock. My suit-case is 
packed, my ticket is bought, but Tom has 
not come back, and the worst of it is he 
ean’t get back to-night. He telephoned be- 
tween courses at his dinner that he had ac- 
cepted an invitation to go home for the night 
with one of the men they are dining. - It 
seems he is a “ person of importance ”—there 
is a big order behind the junket, and Tom 
has gone home with him to talk it over. The 
ridiculous thing about it is that I forget 
where he was going. Of course I could tele- 
phone to the hotel and find out, but men don’t 
like telephoning wives, at least my man 
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doesn’t. I take it rather hard, going on this 
trip without kissing Tom good-by. I had half 
made up my mind to throw the whole thing 
over, but Peggy is pretty young; she has a 
long life before her; there is a good deal at 
stake. So Tom and I kissed by electricity, 
and he said that it was all right, and to go 
ahead, and the other absurd thing about that 
is that Tom didn’t ask me for my New York 
address, and I forgot to tell him. We are 
like two asteroids spinning through space, 
neither knowing the other’s route or destina- 
tion. In point of fact, I shall register at 
“The Sphinx,” that nice ladies’ hotel where 
mere man is never admitted. 

I have always supposed that the Mrs. Chat- 
away Aunt Elizabeth talks about kept a 
boarding-house. I think Aunt Elizabeth 
rolls in upon her like a spent wave between 
visits. I have no doubt that I shall be able 
to trace Aunt Elizabeth by her weeds upon 
this beach. After that the rest is easy. I 
must leave my address for Tom pinned up 
somewhere. Matilda’s mind wouldn’t hold 
it if I stuck it through her brain with a hat- 
pin. I think I will glue it to his library 
table, and I'll do it this minute to make sure. 
...I1 have directed Matilda to give him 
chicken croquettes for his luncheon, and I 
have written out the menu for every meal till 
I get home. Poor Tom! He isn’t used to 
eating alone. I wish I thought he would 
mind it as much as I do, 


Eleven o’clock.—I am obsessed with an idea, 
and I have yielded to it; whether for good or 
ill, for wisdom or folly, remains to be proved. 
I have telephoned Dr. Denbigh and sug- 
gested to him that he should go to New York, 
too. Considered in any light but that of 
Peggy’s welfare— But I am not considering 
anything in any light but that of Peggy’s 
welfare. Dr. Denbigh used to have a little 
tendresse for Peggy—it was never anything 
more, I am convinced. She is too young for 
him. A doctor sees so many women; he grows 
critical, if not captious. Character goes for 
more with him than with most men; looks 
go for less; and poor little Peggy—who can 
deny ?—up to this point in her development 
is chiefly looks. 

I intimated to the doctor that my errand 
to New York was of an important nature: 
that it concerned my younger sister; that my 
husband was, unfortunately, out of town, and 
that { needed masculine advice. I am not in 
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the habit of flattering the doctor, and he 
swallowed this delicate bait, as I thought he 
would. When I asked him if he didn’t think 
he needed a little vacation, if he didn’t think 
he could get the old doctor from Southwest 
Eastridge to take his practice for two days, 
he said he didn’t know but he could. . The 
grippe epidemic had gone down, nothing more 
strenuous than a few cases of measles stood 
in the way; in fact, Eastridge at the present 
time, he averred, was lamentably healthy. 
When he had committed himself so far as 
this, he hesitated, and very seriously said: 

“Mrs. Price, you have never asked me to 
do a foolish thing, and I have known you for 
a good many years. It is too late to come 
over and talk it out with you. If you assure 
me that you consider your object in making 
this request important I will go. We won't 
waste words about it. What train do you 
take ?” 

I am not a person of divination or in- 
tuition. I think I have rather a common- 
place, careful, painstaking mind. Sut if 
ever I had an inspiration in my life I think 
I have one now. Perhaps it is the novelty of 
it that makes me confide in it with so little 
reflection. My inspiration, in a word, is this: 

Aunt Elizabeth has reached the point where 
she is ready for a new man. I know I don’t 
understand her kind of woman by experience. 
I don’t suppose I do by sympathy. I have to 
reason her out. 

I have reasoned Aunt Elizabeth out to this 
conclusion: She always has had, she always 
must have, she always will have, the admira- 
tion of some man or men to engross her at- 
tention. She is an attractive woman; she 
knows it; women admit it; and men feel it. 
I don’t think Aunt Elizabeth is a heartless 
person; not an irresponsible one, only an idle 
and unhappy one. She lives on this intoxi- 
cant as other women might live on tea or gos- 
sip, as a man would take his dram or his 
tobacco. She drinks this wine because she is 
thirsty, and the plain, cool, spring water of 
life has grown stale to her. It is corked up 
in bottles like the water sold in towns where 
the drinking-supply is low. It has ceased to 
be palatable to her. 

My interpretation is, that there is no man 
on her horizon just now except Harry Gow- 
ard, and I won’t do her the injustice to be- 
lieve that she wouldn’t be thankful to be rid 
of him just for her own sake; to say nothing 
of Peggy’s. 


Aunt Elizabeth, I repeat, needs a new man. 
If Dr. Denbigh is willing to fill this réle for 
a few days (of course I must be perfectly 
frank with him about it) the effect upon 
Harry Goward will be instantaneous. His 
disillusion will be complete; his return to 
Peggy in a state of abject humiliation will be 
assured. I mean, assuming that the fellow 
is capable of manly feeling, and that Peggy 
has aroused it. That, of course, remains for 
me to find out. 

How I am to fish Harry Goward out of the 
ocean of New York city doesn’t trouble me 
in the least. Given Aunt Elizabeth, he will 
complete the equation. If Mrs. Chataway 
should fail me— But I won’t suppose, that 
Mrs. Chataway will fail. I must be sure and 
explain to Tom about Dr. Denbigh. 


“The Sphinx,’ New York, 10 P.M.—I ar- 
rived —that is to say, we arrived in this 
town at ten minutes past one o’clock, 
almost ten hours ago. Dr. Denbigh has gone 
somewhere—and that reminds me that I for- 
got to ask him where. I never thought of it 
until this minute, but it has just occurred 
to me that it may be quite as well from an 
ignorant point of view that “The Sphinx” 
excludes mere man from its portals. 

He was good to me on the train, very good 
indeed. I can’t deny that he flushed a little 
when I told him frankly what I wanted of 
him. At first I thought that he was going 
to be angry. Then I saw the corners of his 
mustache twitch. Then our sense of humor 
got the better of us, and then I laughed, and 
then he laughed, and I felt that the crisis 
was passed. I explained to him while 
we were in the Pullman ear, as well as I 
could without being overheard by a fat lady 
with three chins, and a girl with a permit for 
a pet poodle, what it was that I wanted of 
him. I related the story of Peggy’s mis- 
fortune —in confidence, of course; and ex- 
plained the part he was expected to play— 
confidentially, of course; in fact, I laid my 
plot before him from beginning to end. 

“If the boy doesn’t love her, you see,” I 
suggested, “the sooner we know it the better. 
She must break it off, if her heart is broken 
in the process. If he does love her—my 
private opinion is he thinks he does—I won’t 
have Peggy’s whole future wrecked by one of 
Aunt Elizabeth’s flirtations. The reef is too 
small for the catastrophe. I shall find Aunt 
Elizabeth. Oh yes, I shall find Aunt Eliza- 
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beth! I have no more doubt of that than 
I have that Matilda is putting too much 
onion in the croquettes for Tom this blessed 
minute. If I find her I shall find the boy; 
but what good is that going to do me, if I 
find either of them or both of them, if we 
ean’t disillusionize the boy ?’”’ 

“Tn a word,” interrupted the doctor, rather 
tartly, “all you want of me is to walk across 
the troubled stage—” 

“For Peggy’s sake,” I observed. 

“Of course, yes, for Peggy’s sake. I am 
to walk across this fantastic stage in the in- 
glorious capacity of a philanderer.” 

“That is precisely it,” I admitted. “I 
want you to philander with Aunt Elizabeth 
for two days, one day; two hours, one hour; 
just long enough, only long enough to bring 
that fool boy to his senses.” 

“Tf I had suspected the nature of the pur- 
pose I am to serve in this complication—” be- 
gan the doctor, without a smile. “I trusted 
your judgment, Mrs. Price, and good sense 
I have never known either to fail before. 
However,” he added, manfully, “I am in for 
it now, and I would do more disagreeable 
things than this for Peggy’s sake. But per- 
haps,” he suggested, grimly, “ we sha’n’t find 
either of them.” 

He retired from the subject obviously, if 
gracefully, and began to play with the poodle 
that had the Pullman permit. I happen to 
know that if there is any species of dog the 
doctor does not love it is a poodle, with or 
without a permit. The lady with three chins 
asked me if my husband were fond of dogs— 
I think she said, so fond as that. She glanced 
at the girl whom the poodle owned. 

I don’t know why it should be a surprise 
to me, but it was—that the chin lady and the 
poodle girl have both registered at “The 
Sphinx.” 

Directly after luncheon, for I could not 
afford to lose a minute, I went to Mrs. Chat- 
away’s; the agreement being that the doctor 
should follow me in an absent-minded way a 
little later. But there was a blockade on the 
way, and I wasn’t on time. What I took to 
be Mrs. Chataway herself admitted me with 
undisguised hesitation. 

Miss Talbert, she said, was not at home; 
that is—no, she was not at home. She ex- 
plained that a great many people had been 
asking for Miss Talbert; there were two in 
the parlor now. 

When I demanded, “Two what?” she re- 








plied, in a breathless tone, “ Two gentlemen,” 
and ushered me into that old-fashioned archi- 
tectural effort known to early New York as 
a front and back parlor. 

One of the gentlemen, as I expected, proved 
to be Dr. Denbigh. The other was flatly and 
unmistakably Charles Edward. The doctor 
offered to excuse himself, but I took Charles 
Edward into the back parlor, and I made so 
bold as to draw the folding-doors. I felt that 
the occasion justified worse than this. 

The colloquy between myself and Charles 
Edward was brief and pointed. He began 
by saying, “ You here! What a mess!—” 

My conviction is that he saved himself just 
in time from Messymaria. 

“Have you found him?” I propounded. 

“Re.” 

“ Haven’t seen him?” 

“T didn’t say I hadn’t seen him.” 

“ What did he say?” I insisted. 

“ Not very much. It was in the Park.” 

“In the Park? Not very much? How 
could you let him go?” 

“T didn’t let him go,” drawled Charles 
Edward. “ He invited me to dinner. A man 
can’t ask a fellow what his intentions are to 
a man’s sister in a park. I hadn’t said very 
much up to that point; he did most of the 
talking. I thought I would put it off till we 
got round to the cigars.” 

“Then?” I cried, impatiently, “and then?” 

“You see,” reluctantly admitted Charles 
Edward, “there wasn’t any then. I didn’t 
dine with him, after all. I couldn’t find it—” 

“Couldn’t find what?” 

“Couldn’t. find the hotel,” said Charles 
Edward, defiantly. “I lost the address. 
Couldn’t even say that it was a hotel. I be- 
lieve it was a club. He seems to be a sort of 
a swell—for a co-educational professor—any- 
how, I lost the address; and that is the long 
and short of it.” 

“Tf it had been a studio or a Bohemian 
café—” I began. 

“F should undoubtedly have remembered 
it,” admitted Charles Edward, in his languid 
way. 

“You have lost him,” I replied, frostily. 
“You have lost Harry Goward, and you come 
here—” 

“On the same errand, I presume, my dis- 
tressed and distressing sister, that has brought 
you. Have you seen her?” he demanded, with 
sudden, uncharacteristic shrewdness. 

At this moment a portiére opened at the 
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I GOT HER INTO THE PANTRY AND SHUT BOTH DOORS. 


side of my back parlor, and Mrs. Chataway, 
voluminously appearing, mysteriously beckon- 
ed me. I followed her into the dreariest hall 
I think I ever saw even in a New York board- 
ing-house. There the landlady frankly told 


me that Miss Talbert wasn’t out. She was 
in her room packing to make one of her 
visits. Miss Talbert had given orders that 
she was to be denied to gentlemen friends. 
No, she never said anything about ladies. 
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(This I thought highly probable.) But if I 
were anything to her and chose to take the 
responsibility— I chose and I did. In five 
minutes I was in Aunt Elizabeth’s room and 
had turned the key upon an interview which 
was briefer but more startling than I could 
possibly have anticipated. 

Elizabeth Talbert is one of those women 
whose attraction increases with the negligée 
or the dishabille. She was so pretty in her 
pink kimono that she half disarmed me. She 
had been crying, and had a gentle look. 

When I said, “ Where is he?” and when 
she said, “If you mean Harry Goward—I 
don’t know,” I was prepared to believe her 
without evidence. She looked too pretty to 
doubt. Besides, I cannot say that I have 
ever caught Aunt Elizabeth in a real fib. 
She may be a “ charmian,” but I don’t think 
she is a liar. Yet I pushed my case severely. 

“If you and he hadn’t taken that 5.40 
train to New York—” 

“We didn’t take the 5.40 train,” retorted 
Elizabeth Talbert, hotly. “It took us. You 
don’t suppose—but I suppose you do, and I 
suppose I know what the whole family sup- 
poses— As if I would do such a dastardly !— 
As if I didn’t clear out on purpose to get 
away from him—to get out of the whole 
mix— As if I knew that young one would be 
aboard that train!” 

“But he was aboard. You admit that.” 

“Oh yes, he got aboard.” 

“Made a pleasant travelling companion, 
Auntie?” 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt Elizabeth, 
shortly. “I didn’t have ten words with him. 
I told him he had put me in a position I 
should never forgive. Then he told me I 
had put him in a worse. We quarrelled, and 
he went into the smoker. At the Grand 
Central he checked my suit-case- and lifted his 
hat. He did ask if I were going to Mrs. 
Chataway’s. I have never seen him since.” 

“Aunt Elizabeth,” I said, sadly, “I am 
younger than you—” 

“ Not so very much!” retorted Aunt Eliza- 
beth. 

“_and I must speak to you with the re- 
spect due my father’s sister when I say that 
the nobility of your conduct on this oceasion 
—a nobility which you will pardon me for 
suggesting that I didn’t altogether count on— 
is likely to prove the catastrophe of the situa- 
tion.” 

funt Elizabeth stared at me with her wet, 


coquettish eyes. “ You’re pretty hard on me, 
Maria,” she said; “ you always were.” 

“Hurry and dress,” I suggested, soothing- 
ly; “there are two gentlemen to see you down- 
stairs.” 

Aunt Elizabeth shook her head. She as- 
serted with evident sincerity that she didn’t 
wish to see any gentlemen; she didn’t care 
to see any gentlemen under any circum- 
stances; she never meant to have anything to 
do with gentlemen again. She said some- 
thing -about becoming a deaconess in the 
Episcopal Church; she spoke of the attrac- 
tions in the life of a trained nurse; mentioned 
settlement work; and asked me what I 
thought of Elizabeth Frye, Dorothea Dix, 
and Clara Barton. 

“This is one advantage that Catholies have 
over us,” she observed, dreamily, “one could 
go into a nunnery; then one would be quite 
sure there would be no men to let loose the 
consequences of their natures and conduct 
upon a woman’s whole existence.” 

“These two downstairs have waited a 
good while,” I returned, carelessly. “One 
of them is a married man and is used to it. 
But the other is not.” 

“Very well,” said Aunt Elizabeth, with 
what (it occurred to me) was a smile of forced 
dejection. “To please you, Maria, I will go 
down.” 


If Aunt Elizabeth’s dejection were as- 
sumed, mine was not. I have been in the low- 
est possible spirits since my unlucky dis- 
covery. Anything and everything had oc- 
curred to me except that she and that boy 
could quarrel. I had fancied him shadowing 
Mrs. Chataway for the slightest sign of his 
charmer. I don’t know that I should have 
been surprised to see him curled up, like a 
dog, asleep on the doorsteps. At the present 
moment I have no more means of finding the 
wretched lad than I had in Eastridge; not so 
much, for doubtless Peggy has his prehistoric 
addresses. I am very unhappy. I have not 
had the heart left in me to admire Dr. Den- 
bigh, who has filled his réle brilliantly all the 
afternoon. In half an hour he and Aunt 
Elizabeth had philandered as deep as a six 
months’ flirtation; and I must say that they 
have kept at it with an art amounting al- 
most to sincerity. Aunt Elizabeth did not 
once mention settlement work, and put no 
inquiries to Dr. Denbigh about Elizabeth 
Frye, Dorothea Dix, or Clara Barton. 
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I think he took her to the Metropolitan 
Museum; I know he invited her to the theatre; 
and there is some sort of an appointment 
for to-morrow morning—lI forget what. But 
my marked success at this end of the stage 
only adds poignancy to my sense of defeat at 
the other. I am very homesick. I wish I 
could see Tom. I do hope Tom found my 
message about Mr. Denbigh. 


Twenty-four hours later.— The breeze of 
yesterday has spun into a whirlwind to-day. 
[ am half stunned by the possibilities of hu- 
man existence. One lives the simple life at 
Eastridge; and New York strikes me on the 
head like some heavy thing blown down. If 
these are the results of the very little love 
affair of one very little girl—what must the 
great emotion, the real experience, the vigor- 
ous crisis, bring? 

At “The Sphinx,” as is well known, no 
male being is admitted on any pretence. I 
believe the porter (for heavy trunks) is the 
only exception. The bell-boys are bell-girls. 
The clerk is a matron, and the proprietress 
a widow in half mourning. 

At nine o’clock this morning I was per- 
emptorily summoned out of the breakfast 
room and ordered to the desk. Two frown- 
ing faces received me. With cold politeness 
I was reminded of the leading clause in the 
constitution of that house. + 

“ Positively,” observed the clerk, “no gen- 
tlemen callers are permitted at this hotel, 
and, madam, there are two on the doorsteps 
who insist upon an interview with you; they 
have been there half an hour. One of them 
refuses to recognize the rule of the house. 
He insists upon an immediate suspension of 
it. I regret to tell you that he went so far 
as to mention that he would have a conversa- 
tion with you if it took a search-warrant to 
get it.” 

“He says,” interrupted the proprietress in 
half mourning, “that he is your husband.” 

She spoke quite distinctly, and as these 
dreadful words re-echoed through the lobby 
I saw that two ladies had come out from the 
reception room and were drinking the scene 
down. One of these was the fat lady with 
the three chins; the other was the poodle girl. 
She held him, at that unpleasant moment, by 
a lavender ribbon leash. It seems she gets a 
permit for him everywhere. 

And he is the wrong sex, I am sure, to ob- 
tain any privileges at “ The Sphinx.” 


>] 


The mosaic of that beautiful lobby did not 
open and swallow me down as I tottered across 
it to the vestibule. A strapping door-girl 
guarded the entrance. Grouped upon the long 
flight of marble steps two men impatiently 
awaited me. The one with the twitching 
mustache was Dr. Denbigh. But he, oh, he 
with the lightning in his eye’, he was my 
husband, Thomas Price. 

“ Maria,” he began, with ominous com- 
posure, “if you have any explanations to of- 
fer of these extraordinary cireumstances—” 
Then the torrent burst forth. Every expletive 
familiar to the wives of good North-Ameri- 
can husbands broke from Tom’s unleashed 
lips. “I didn’t hear of it till afternoon. I 
took the midnight express. Billy told Matilda 
he saw you get aboard-the 7.20 train. It’s 
all over Eastridge. We have been married 
thirteen years, Maria, and I have always had 
oceasion to trust your judgment and good 
sense till now.” 

“That is precisely what I told her,” ven- 
tured Dr. Denbigh. 

“As for you, sir!” Tom Price turned, 
towering. “It is fortunate for you that I 
find my wife in this darned shebang.—Any 
female policeman behind that door - girl? 
Doctor? Why, Doctor! Say Doctor! Doc- 
tor Denbigh! What in thunder are you 
laughing at?” 

The doctor’s sense of humor (a quality for 
which I must admit my dear husband is not 
so distinguished as he is for some more im- 
portant traits) had got the better of him. 
He put his hands in his pockets, threw back 
his handsome head, and then and there, in 
that sacred feminine vestibule, he laughed as 
no woman could laugh if she tried. 

In the teeth of the door-girl, the clerk, and 
the proprietress, in the face of the chin lady 
and the poodle girl, I ran straight to Tom 
and put my arms around his neck. At first 
I was afraid he was going to push me off, but 
he thought better of it. Then I cried out 
upon him as a woman will when she has had 
a good scare. “Oh, Tom!.Tom! Tom! You 
dear old precious Tom! I told you all about 
it. I wrote you a note about Dr. Denbigh 
and—and everything. You don’t mean to say 
you never found it?” 

“Where the deuce did you leave it?” de 
manded Thomas Price. 

“Why, I stuck it on your pin cushion! I 
pinned it there. I pinned it down with two 
safety pins. I was very particular to.” 








“ Pin cushion!” exploded Tom. “A mes- 
sage—an important message—to a man—on 
a pin cushion!” 

Then, with that admirable self-possession 
which has been the secret of Tom Price’s 
suecess in life, he immediately recovered him- 
self. “ Next time, Maria,” he observed, with 
pitying gentleness, “pin it on the hen coop. 
Or paste it on the haymow with the muci- 
lage brush. Or fasten it to the watering- 
trough in the square—anywhere I might run 
across it—Doctor! I beg your pardon, old 
fellow.—Now, madam, if you are allowed by 
law to get out of this blasted house I can’t 
get into, I will pay your bill, Maria, and 

‘take you to a respectable hotel: What’s that 

one we used to go to when we ran down to 
see Irving? I can’t think— Oh yes— The 
Holy Family.’ ” 

“Don’t be blasphemous, Price, whatever 
else you are!” admonished the doctor. He was 
choking with laughter. 

“Perhaps it was ‘The Whole Family,’ 
Tom?” I suggested, meekly. 

“Come to think of it,” admitted Tom, “it 
must have been ‘The Happy Family.’ Get 
your things on, Mysie, and we'll get out of 
this inhuman place.” 

I held my head as high as I could when 
I came back through the lobby, with a stout 
chambermaid carrying my suit-case. The 
clerk sniffed audibly; the proprietress met me 
with a granite eye; the lady with the three 
chins muttered something which I am con- 
vinced it would not have added to my per- 
sonal happiness to hear; but I thought the 
girl with the lavender poodle watched me 
a little wistfully as I whirled away upon my 
husband’s big forgiving arm. 

The doctor, who had really laughed until 
he cried, followed, wiping his merry eyes. 
These glistened when on the sidewalk di- 
rectly opposite the hotel. entrance we met 
Elizabeth Talbert, who had arranged, but in 
the agitation of the morning I had entirely 
forgotten it, to come to see me at that very 
hour. 

So we fell into line, the doctor and Aunt 
Elizabeth, my husband and TI, on our way to 
take the cars for “The Happy Family,” when 
suddenly Tom clapped his hands to his pockets 
and announced that he had forgotten—he 
must send a telegram. Coming away in such 
a hurry, he must telegraph to the Works. 
Tom is an ineurable telegrapher (I have 
long cherished the conviction that he is the 


Pa 
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main support of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company), and we all followed him 
to the nearest office where he could get a wire. 

Some one was before him at the window, a 
person holding a hesitant pencil above a yel- 
low blank. I believe I am not without self- 
possession myself, partly natural, and partly 
acquired by living so long with Tom; but it 
took all I ever had not to utter a womanish 
ery when the young man turned his face and 
I saw that it was Harry Goward. 

The boy’s glance swept us all in. When 
it reached Aunt Elizabeth and Dr. Denbigh 
he paled, whether with relief or regret I had 
my doubts at that moment, and I have them 
still. An emotion of some species possessed 
him so that he could not for the moment 
speak. Aunt Elizabeth was the first to re- 
cover herself. 

“Ah?” she cooed. “What a happy acci- 
dent! Mr. Goward, allow me to present you 
to my friend Dr. Denbigh.” 

The doctor bowed with a portentous gravity. 
It was almost the equal of Ilarry’s own. 

After this satisfactory incident everybody 
fell back instinctively and gave the com- 
mand of the expedition to me. The boy 
anxiously yielded his place at the telegraph 
window to Tom; in fact, I took the pains to 
notice that Harry’s telegram was not sent, 
or was deferred to a more convenient season. I 
invited him to run over to “ The Happy Fam- 
ily ” with us, and we all fell into rank again 
on the sidewalk, the boy not without em 
barrassment. Of this I made it my first duty 
to relieve him. We chatted of the weather 
and the theatre and hotels. When we had 
walked a short distance, we met Charles Ed- 
ward dawdling along over to “ The Sphinx ” 
(however reluctantly) to call upon his pre- 
cious elder sister. So we paired off naturally: 
Aunt Elizabeth and the doctor in front, Gow- 
ard and I behind them, and Tom and Charles 
Edward bringing up the rear. 

_My heart dropped when I saw what a fam- 
ily-party air we had. I felt it to my finger- 
tips, and I could see that the lad writhed 
under it. His expression changed from mis- 
ery to mutiny. I should not have been sur- 
prised if he had made one plunge into the 
roaring current of Broadway and sunk from 
sight forever. The thing that troubled me 
most was the poor taste of it: as if the whole 
family had congregated in the metropolis to 
capture that unhappy boy. For the first time 
I began to feel some sympathy for him. 
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“Mr. Goward,” I said, abruptly, in a voice 
too low even for Aunt Elizabeth to hear, “ no- 
body wishes to make you uncomfortable. We 
are not here for any such purpose. I have 
something in my pocket to show you; that 
is all. It will interest you, I am sure. As 
soon as we get to the hotel, if you don’t mind, 
I will tell you about it—or, in fact, will give 
it to you. Count the rest out. They are not 
in the secret.” 

“T feel like a convict arrested by plain- 
clothes men,” complained Harry, glancing 
before and behind. 

“You won’t,” I said, “ when you have talk- 
ed to me five minutes.” 

“Sha’n’t 1?” he asked, dully. He said 
nothing more, and we pursued our way to the 
hotel in silence. Elizabeth Talbert and Dr. 
Denbigh talked enough to make up for us. 

Aunt Elizabeth made herself so charming, 
so acutely charming, that I heard the boy 
draw one quick, sharp breath. But his eyes 
followed her more sullenly than tenderly, and 
when she clung to the doctor’s arm upon a 
muddy crossing the young man turned to me 
with a sad, whimsical smile. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to make much difference— 
does it, Mrs. Price? She treats us all alike.” 

There is the prettiest little writing room in 
“The Happy Family,” all blue and mahog- 
any, and quiet. This place was deserted, and 
thither I betook myself with Harry Goward, 
and there he began as soon as we were alone: 

“Well, what is it, Mrs. Price?” 

“Nothing but this,” I said, gently enough. 
“T have taken it upon myself to solve a 
mystery that has caused a good deal of con- 
fusion in our family.” Without warning I 
took the muddy letter from my pocket, and 
slid it under his eyes upon the big blue 
blotter. 

“T don’t wish to be intrusive or strenuous,” 
I pleaded, “none of us wishes to be that. 
Nobody is here to call you to account, Mr. 
Goward, but you see this letter. - It was re- 
ceived at our house in the condition in which 
you find it. Would you be so kind as to sup- 
ply the missing address? That is all I want 
of you.” 

The boy’s complexion ran through the 
palette, and subsided from a dull Indian 
red to a sickhy Nile green. “ Hasn’t she ever 
read it?’ he demanded. 

“ Nobody has ever read it,” I said. “ Nat- 
urally—since it is not addressed. This let- 
ter went fishing with Billy.” 
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The young man took the letter and ex- 
amined it in trembling silence. 

Perhaps if Fate ever broke him on her 
wheel it was at that moment. His destiny 
was still in his own hands, and so was the 
letter. Unaddressed, it was his personal 
property. He could retain it if he chose, and 
the family mystery would darken into deeper 
gloom than ever. I felt my comfortable, 
commonplace heart beat rapidly. 

Our silence had passed the point of dis- 
comfort, and was fast reaching that of an- 
guish, when the boy lifted his head manfully, 
dipped one of “The Happy Family’s” new 
pens into a stately ink bottle, and rapidly filled 
in the missing address upon the unfortunate 
letter. He handed it to me without a word 
My eyes blurred when I read: “ Personal. 
Miss Peggy Talbert. Eastridge. (Kindness 
of Miss Alice Talbert.)” 

“What shall I do with it?” I asked, con- 
trolling my agitation. 

“Deliver it to her, if you please, as quick- 
ly as possible. I thought of everything else. 
I never thought of this.” 

“ Never thought of—” 

“That she might not have got it.” 

“ Now then, Mr. Goward,” I ventured, still 
speaking very gently, “do you mind telling 
me what you took that 5.40 train for?” 

“ Why, because I didn’t get an answer from 
the letter!” exclaimed Harry, raising his 
voice for the first time. “A man doesn’t 
write a letter such as that more than once in 
a lifetime. It was a very important letter. 
I told her everything. I explained every- 
thing. I felt I ought to have a hearing. If 
she wanted to throw me over (I don’t deny 
she had the right to) I would rather she had 
taken some other way than—than to ignore 
such a letter. I waited for an answer to that 
letter until quarter past five. I just caught 
the 5.40 train and went to my aunt’s house, 
the one—you know my uncle died the other 
day—I have been there ever since. By the 
vay, Mrs. Price, if anything else comes up, 
and if you have any messages for me, I shall 
be obliged if you will take my address.” 

He handed me his card with an uptown 
street and number, and I snapped it into the 
inner pocket of my wallet. 

“To you think,” demanded Harry Goward, 
outright, “that she will ever forgive me, 
really forgive me?” 

“That is for you to find out,” I answered, 
smiling comfortably; for I could not pos- 
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sibly have Harry think that any of us—even 
an unpopular elder sister—could be there to 
fling Peggy at the young man’s head. “ That 
is between you and Peggy.” 

“When shall you get home with that let- 
ter?” demanded. Harry. 

“Ask my husband. At a guess I should 
say to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps I had better wait until she has 
read the letter,” mused the boy. “ Don’t you 
think so, Mrs. Price?” 

“T don’t think anything about it. I will 
not take any responsibility about it. I have 
got the letter officially addressed, and there 
my errand ends.” 

“You see, I want to do the best thing,” 
urged Harry Goward. “And so much has 
happened since I wrote that letter—and when 
you come to think that she has never read 
it—” 

“T will mail it to her,” I said, suddenly. 
“T will enclose it with a line and get it off 
by special delivery this noon.” 

“Tt might not reach her,” suggested Harry, 
pessimistically. “ Everything seems to go 
wrong in this affair.” 

“Would you prefer to send it yourself?’ 
I asked. Harry Goward shook his head. 

“T would rather wait till she has read it. 
I feel, under the circumstances, that I owe 
that to her.” 

Now, at that critical moment, a wide figure 
darkened the entrance of the writing room, 
and, plumping down solidly at another table, 
spread out a fat, ring-laden hand and began 
to write a laborious letter. It was the lady 
with the three chins. But the girl with the 
poodle did not put in an appearance. I learn- 
ed afterwards that the dog rule of “ The 
Happy Family ” admitted of no permits. 

Harry Goward and I parted abruptly, but 
pleasantly, and he earnestly requested the 
privilege of being permitted to call upon me 
to-morrow morning. I mailed the letter to 
Peggy by special delivery, and just now I 
asked Tom if he didn’t think it was wise. 

“T can tell you better, my dear, day after 
to-morrow,” he replied, and that was all I 
could get out of him. 





“The Happy Family.”—It is day after to- 
morrow, and Tom and I are going to take 
the noon train home. Our purpose, or at 
least my purpose, to this effect has been con- 


firmed, if not created, by the following cir- 
caimstances: 

Yesterday, a few hours after I had parted 
from Harry Goward in the blue writing room 
of “The Happy Family,” Tom received from 
Father ‘a telegram which ran like this: 

“ Off for Washington—that Gooch business. 
Shall take Peggy. Child needs change. Will 
stop over from Colonial Express and lunch 
Happy Family. Explicitly request no outsider 
present. Can’t have’ appearance of false posi- 
tion. Shall take her directly out of New 
York, after luncheon. 

Cyrus Tapert.” 


Torn between filial duty and sisterly af- 
fection, I sat twirling this telegram between 
my troubled fingers. Tom had dashed it 
there and blown off somewhere, leaving me, 
as he usually does, to make my own decisions. 
Should I tell Harry? Should I not tell 
Harry? Was it my right? Was it not his 
due? I vibrated between these inexorable 
questions, but, like the pendulum I was, I 
struck no answer anywhere. I had half made 
up my mind to let matters take their own 
course. If Goward should happen to call on 
me when Peggy, flying through New York 
beneath her father’s stalwart wing, alighted 
for the instant at “ The Happy Family ”—was 
I to blame? Could J be held responsible? It 
struck me that I could not. On the other 
hand, Father could not be more determined 
than I that Peggy should not be put into the 
apparent position of pursuing an irresolute, 
however repentant, lover. . . . I was still de- 
bating the question as conscientiously and 
philosophically as I knew how, when the bell- 
boy brought me a note despatched by a dis- 
trict messenger, and delayed upon the way. 

The letter was from my little  sister’s 
fiancé, and briefly said: 

“My pear Mrs. Price,—I cannot tell you 
how I thank you for your sisterly sympathy 
and womanly good sense. You have cleared 
away a lot of fog out of my mind. I don’t 
feel that I can wait an unnecessary hour be- 
fore I see Peggy. I should like to be with her 
as soon as the letter is. If you will allow 
me to postpone my appointment with your- 
self, I shall start for Eastridge by the first 
train I can catch to-day. 

“ Gratefully yours, 
Henry T. Gowarp.” 


Next month’s chapter will be ‘‘ The Mother.” 
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THREE SONGS 


BY « LOUISE * MORGAN °* SILL 


TO HER 





THe moonbeams are the music notes 
That make this night all harmony, 
And from a drowsy bird out floats 





His tender evening psalmody. 





Yet moon and bird and night the same 
Sing but one song—her name. 

















Before she came what made me glad? 
What saw I in the summer night? 
What were the thoughts that made me sad 






Or merry, dull or bright? 





LOVE’S FEARS 


Be not afraid, my One-of-all, 

To speak too tenderly to me. 
Be lavish of thy words, that fall 
Dearer than finest minstrelsy. 
Give me the guerdon of my pain, 

Lest I be loath to love again. 







en 














XLU.—46 








VOL. 


THREE SONGS 


If thou be cold as Alpine snow, 
Though rose it blooms upon the peak, 
My love shall not know where to go 
Its ultimate. dear prayer to speak, 
3ut it will die in lone distress, 
All frozen by thy chilliness. 


LOVE’S GRATITUDE 


Tue sun.of Love has risen and has set 
On many a land and sea, 

But never rose a sun as fair as this 
That rose for me. 


In a long lifetime’s grief and happiness, 
What can I do to pay 

The debt of such a gift from favoring gods, 
Who blessed my day ? 


She cannot know, and never will she know, 
What ecstasy she gives— 
What warm delight brims my too conscious 
soul 
That she but lives. 





x 
x 
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Associate Director of the Class for the Moral Treatment 
of Nervous Disorders, Emmanuel Church, Boston 


N a previous article in Harper’s Bazar 
an effort was made to show the healing 
power of “suggestion” in functional dis- 
orders of the nervous system. Valuable as is 
suggestion in tapping, so to say, the subcon- 
scious mental region of its mischievous ele- 
ments, it requires in certain types of nerv- 
ousness, especially those of long standing and 
associated with faulty habits of thinking, to 
be supplemented by another therapeutic rem- 
edy. This remedy, on which psychologists 
are laying more and more stress, is technic- 
ally called “ psychical re-education.” It con- 
sists of a kind of mental gymnastic. Just 
as an athlete can train particular groups of 
muscles to do his bidding, so we can train 
particular groups of thoughts until they dom- 
inate the mind, and this training leads 
necessity to the elimination of other groups 
of thoughts which we regard as undesirable. 
The great advantage of the re-educative 
method in nervous troubles is that after prop- 
er hints have been given and explanations 
made by a psychologically trained physician, 
the patient can go ahead by himself, and his 
success will depend upon the earnestness and 
perseverance with which he applies the method. 
Perhaps the best analogy to psychic re- 
education is what is known as motor re-edu- 
eation. There is an organic nervous disease 
popularly called “locomotor ataxia,” which 
originates in a wasting of the spinal cord, 
and the chief symptom of which is a want 
of harmonious muscular action, which may 
interfere with the act of walking. Now this 
disease is essentially, according to medical 
opinion, incurable. Until yesterday, it could 
not even be alleviated; but now, thanks to 
the ingenuity of a distinguished German 
neurologist, Dr. Fraenkel, if can be immense- 
ly relieved. By certain exercises the patient 
is gradually re-educated to walk aright. The 
higher centres of the brain are stimulated 
to action and the sufferer learns consciously 
movements which before the onset of his dis- 
ease had been unconscious and automatic, 


and gradually these new movements after a 
time become once more unconscious and au- 
tomatie. 

Now, in the realm of mind we are able to 
set up a similar process in which mental 
checks and hindrances are taken out of the 
way. A sense of greater reality and vitality 
is brought to the nervous sufferer through the 
elimination of morbid and _nerve-wasting 
thoughts and feelings and through the cul- 
tivation of thoughts and feelings that make 
for health and happiness. Take, for example, 
the great curse of American life to-day— 
worry. Most of us know by bitter experi- 
ence what worry is. A _ well-known writer 
says that “St. Martha is the patron saint of 
American women, and St. Vitus of American 
men.” He means that we are all living 
under the strain of worry. This constani 
pressure on certain parts of the brain cortex, 
this ceaseless flinging to and fro of the cross- 
currents of thought without an end and with- 
out a purpose, this tapping of the nerves of 
their vital force, does more to shorten life 
than any other known cause. 

The usual advice given to the worrier is. 
“Don’t worry.” This advice is foolish, be- 
cause impractical. No one can stop thinking 
one type of thought except by substituting 
for it another. Besides, it is dangerous ad- 
vice, for, even supposing one could mechan- 
ically put an end to a worrying state of mind, 
he would simply be like an engineer who 
should plant himself on the safety oye of 
his engine. The energy expended in worry, 
turned inward on itself, would tear he mental 
mechanism to pieces. No! What the wor- 
ried man or woman needs, evidently, is to be 
taught how to find a healthful outlet for his or 
her nervous power thus going to waste. If we 
say, “ Don’t worry,” let us also be careful to 
add, “ But work”; and let us also point out 
what kind of work should be undertaken and 
the spirit in which it ought to be done. In 
other words, what the worrier needs is re- 
education. 
































THE POWER OF RE-EDUCATION IN NERVOUS TROUBLES 


The chief mental fault, he root whence the 
mischief springs in nervous sufferers, is their 
want of the power of attention. Self-control, 
which is the secret of nervous health, is in 
proportion to our power of attention, our 
ability to hold before the mind good, inspir- 
ing, constructive ideas, and to throw out of 
the mind bad, depressing, destructive ideas. 
Hence the need for re-educating the power 
of attention. The meaning of this will be- 
come clear when we bear in mind that every 
idea tends to pass into action; that if we con- 
centrate our mind upon an idea to the exclu- 
sion of other ideas, the corresponding action 
will come about of itself. The reformer, for 
example, who has often done great things in 
history, is the man who has one idea which 
glows before him like a red-hot point. This, 
we may say, is his universe. In nervous trou- 
bles, unhappily, the attention is fixed on wrong 
ideas. Take, for example, sleeplessness, where 
there is no organic disease. The victim of this 
trouble perpetuates and deepens his misery 
by the firm conviction that he cannot sleep. 
For years, it may be, he has been inoculating 
himself with this idea until it has saturated 
his mind. Let him re-educate his attention 
and, instead of concentrating his mind on the 
thought that he cannot sleep, let him affirm 
over and over again throughout the day, “I 
shall sleep,” and gradually, his attention be- 
ing removed from the mischievous idea and 
being fixed on a healthy idea, sleep will in- 
evitably follow. 

The re-education of attention simply means 
the re-education of the will. The vast major- 
ity of nerve sufferers complain of lack of 
will power. This is especially a symptom of 
neurasthenia or nervous prostration. These 
persons, then, must be trained to educate the 
will. For this purpose in deep 
breathing, in bathing, in the movements of 
certain muscles of the body in walking, bi- 
cycling, clay modelling, and gardening, will 
be found very useful. So, too, the will can 
be trained by mental exercises. There is, 
perhaps, no better mental gymnastic than the 
study of a foreign language. Work of some 
sort is an absolute necessity. Body and mind 
alike are organized for action, and, as a rule, 
to deprive them of action means to create 
all sorts of morbid and unhealthy feelings. 
The old and popular notion that nervous suf- 
ferers needed rest above all things no longer 
obtains with modern students of this subject. 
It is activity, but activity wisely planned and 


exercises 
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guided by some inspiring motive that is the 
prime necessity for the nerve sufferer. More- 
over, the activity ought to be one in which 
the sufferer can express his best qualities. 
An unhappy, because unsuccessful, story- 
writer has been known to find and 
happiness in a work of political reform. 
Now, in all functional neurotic 
neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochondria, and 
psychasthenia, and the like—the re-education 


success 


states— 


of the emotions is most important. Consider 
the physiological effects of emotion. It has 
been shown that joyful feelings relax the 
smooth muscles of the and of the 
bronchial tubes, improve the circulation, and 
make breathing freer and easier; whereas 
depressing emotions—worry, fear, grief— 
contract these muscles and derange the cir- 
culation and the breathing. Well has it been 
said that there is no tonic so uplifting and 
renewing as joy, which sets into active ex- 
ercise every constructive power of the body. 

How are the emotions to be educated? By 
taking advantage of the psychological law of 
substitution. Fear, apprehension, suspicion, 
jealousy, and worry are to be driven out by 
the nobler emotions—love, joy, peace—which 
are at once the fruit of the spirit and the 
secret of happiness and nervous balance. Es- 
pecially must the nervous person be on his 
guard against sham emotions—that is to say, 
that lead to nothing practical, that have no 
moral substance in them. This is the curse 
of the sentimental woman. She lives in her 
She loses touch with reality, and 
under some special stress or strain nervous 
disease overtakes her. It follows, then, that 
when a good emotion is stirred within the 
mind, it ought to be translated into action. 
The feeling of pity ought to be followed by 
some act of charity or by some altruistic re- 
solve. Once more, the emotions can be cul- 
tivated by assuming the corresponding ex- 
ternal movements and attitude. As Professor 
James puts it: “ Whistling to keep up cour- 
age is no mere figure of speech. On the other 
hand, sit all day in a moping posture, sigh, 
and reply to everything in a dismal voice, 
and your melancholy lingers. There is no 
more valuable precept in moral education 
than this—as all who have experience know— 
if we wish to cure an undesirable emotional 
tendency in ourselves, we must assiduously, 
and, in the first instant, cold-bloodedly go 
through the outward movements of those con- 
tary dispositions which we prefer to culti- 
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emotions. 
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vate. The reward of persistency will inva- 
riably come in the fading out of anger or 
depression, and the advent of real cheerful- 
ness and kindliness in their stead. Smooth 
the brow, brighten the eye, contraet the dor- 
sal rather than the ventral aspect of the 
frame, and speak in a major key; pass the 
genial compliment, and your heart must be 
frigid indeed if it does not gradually thaw.” 

Finally, many persons—especially is this 
true of women—need moral and religious re- 
education. There are three great realities of 
which the individual, when he comes to the 
period of self-reflection, is conscious. First 
of all, he is conscious of himself: he knows 
himself as distinguished from other selves. 
In the second place, he is conscious of the 
external world. And finally, he is conscious 
of some Power higher than himself and re- 
vealed in the universe around. Now this con- 
sciousness of a higher Power, which is the 
very essence of religion, is essential to our 
normal life and health. Let it be unsettled, 
as in the present age of religious transition 
it is often unsettled, and gradually in its 
place come fears and misgivings and fore- 
bodings and all those mental miseries that 
turn life into a bundle of impracticalities. 
Many who are by nature and instinct relig- 
ious, but who have been trained, it may be, 
in a one-sided and cramping form of religious 
thought, have lost the joy and the inspiration 





which religion ought to bring to life. Their 
religion, instead of helping them, is rather 
a burden and a hindrance. It creates a sense 
of over-scrupulosity about small points, anx- 
iety about the future, or bitter and poignant 
grief over merely venial offences. Religion 
brings these sufferers no sense of uplift. It 
does not carry them beyond themselves or 
the vicissitudes of their spiritual fortune. 
Their ideas of God, of the meaning of life, 
of human destiny, require reconstruction. 
Such persons should train themselves to look 
at life and the universe through the eyes of 
the Founder of the Christian religion. His 
faith in God and in the human soul was such 
as to make all anxiety and fear impossible. 
Christianity is of all religions the greatest 
enemy to worry and fear, and it is this be- 
cause the God whom it reveals is not an im- 
personal force nor a tyrannic despot, but the 
Everlasting Father, who is the companion of 
the soul and whose arms are underneath and 
around every creature He has made; and be- 
eause the righteousness which it demands is 
self-sacrificing love which ever goes forth in a 
passion of service for others. This faith calms 
the mind, puts to rest all the turmoil of the 
soul, opens a healthy outlet for action, and 
thus indirectly constrains the nervous system 
to peace and poise. The man who trusts in 
God and keeps his conscience clean need fear 
ne to-morrow nor the evil that it brings. 
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THE IN 


HE day on which I left the offices of my 
publishers with an order to write of the 
Iludson River, and afterwards to fol- 

low the courses of several other great streams 
of the world, I came into my hotel with a 
sense of elation, and with the spirit of the 
explorer keenly alive.. The very word river 
and the image of its distant source were full 
of seduction, and in the bland sunlight of 
a cool June I was impatient to start away. 

Geography is a sealed book to me, the idea 
of a map one of mystery; but, as if the kind 
papers were magicians and opened their facts 
to my eager eyes, no sooner did I unfold 
the first map I had ever studied in my life, 
than ali my course seemed clear. 

I asked no questions. With scarcely a 
word to tell where I had run off to, I put 
happily forth for the woods! 

When, one morning in early June, I ap- 
peared at the biggest hotel in a certain 
Adirondack village, with my dress-suit case 





VAW VORST 


placed by my side in the hall, I had broken 
the ice of my first river experience. 

To follow the infant Hudson I intended to 
walk what is known as the Indian Trail 
a narrow path through a mountain gorge. 
Far away Mount Marey lifts its piny peak, 
and on the other side White Face, cold and 
rocky, climbs up into the clouds. 

This picturesque trail, so I learned, begins 
in the region of Lake Placid, and cuts through 
to Lake Henderson, where, at its opening, is 
the hunting section known as the Tahawus 
Club Preserves. 

The line ofthe trail looked delightfully 
easy on my map, and there was nothing to 
terrify me in the prospect of a twelve-mile 
promenade through superb forests on a cool 
afternoon! 

The hotel to which I had been driven was 
eight miles from my starting-point —a bit 
of forest to the north, on the edge of which 
there was only one dwelling, a house that 
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A VERY ROBUST FIGURE. 








went by the name of Job’s Corners—but of 
that later.’ Feeling it wise to address my- 
self to some one in authority, I asked the 
hotel proprietor whether he had ever heard 
of a woman’s going over the Indian Trail. 
He looked at me rather curiously. 

“Well, yes, I have,” he said, slowly. “I 
don’t just know when, but ladies have done 
it often. It’s a perfectly easy thing to do.” 

I then asked him if it was also a perfectly 
easy thing to find a guide who would go with 
me. The proprietor did not seem to think 
this so simple. It was the height of the 
season, in point of view of wood-cutting, and 
everybody off in the logging camps. He 
finally finished with, “ You'll have to go on 
over to Job’s, in any case, in order to begin 
your tramp, and those men there know the 
Indian Trail by heart. Job himself will 
take you in. If you can go with him, you’re 
all right.” 

I was cheered by his easy fashion of taking 
my trip, but unwilling to leave anything as 
capable and secure in appearance as this part 
of the woods without assurance of further 
help. I told him, “I will drive over to Job’s 
Corners at once, and in case I find no one 
there, won’t you yourself choose me a re- 
sponsible man to take me across the moun- 
tain, and send him over?” 

The proprietor promised, and, looking at 
me again with redoubled interest, he said, 
“To you think you’d better try that walk?” 

My pride rose. “Certainly. If other wom- 
en have done it, I can. Why not?” 

“You don’t look very strong.” 

I felt it an insult. Not strong enough 
for a twelve-mile summer-day jaunt? Non- 
sense ! 

I turned away. It was then eleven o’clock, 
and I determined to rest for an hour or two, 
ahd drive over in the afternoon to Job’s. 
And then, as I left the kind proprietor, I 
was frank enough to allow myself to under- 
stand what he meant when he advised me not 
to undertake any kind of a jaunt. 

I had left the camp where I had been 
visiting in the Adirondacks at four in the 
morning, and had been travelling steadily to 
—let us call it Lake Raven. Until that time 
I had had nothing to eat or drink besides 
a glass of milk and a biscuit. And I was 
not likely for some time to have very much 
more than milk and biseuits and things of 
that substantial and splendid order. I fancy 
‘that I didn’t cut a very robust figure. After 
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finding in the hotel dining-room that the 
milk had given out, I made a meal on a bowl 
of rice and the leg of a very old, old chicken, 
and then went upstairs to the room prepared 
for me, to rest, but not to sleep. I was far 
too interested in the walk through the ravine 
on the morning following. 

At four o’clock a buggy with a beautiful 
young colt drove up, and I found myself with 
my dress-suit case in the trap and a farmer’s 
man by my side, and we started off almost 
at a run through those soft country roads. 
There was an excitement about this dash into 
adventure; and never in my later experiences 
have I had more the sense of being thrown 
on my own resources than I was at the begin- 
ning of my Hudson River journey. 

I had been able to get no details whatso- 
ever about the Indian Trail. It existed; it 
went through the mountains; it was twelve 
miles long; but whether it hung over a 
gully or was a flat country road no one knew. 

The June afternoon air in that high moun- 
tain region was like wine, the quality of 
the atmosphere crystal. And I shall never 
forget the cool breeze on my face, the smell 
of those deep forests, the points of the cedars 
and the pines losing themselves in the clear, 
bright American blue, and the promise of 
an early moonrise to further enchant the 
scene. The horse was green, but the farm 
hand drove well. Twice the colt threw him- 
self—onece he almost got his leg over the 
traces; he sweated to a foam and tore like 
mad, and we dashed up to Job’s Corners at 
about six o’clock, where, in front of a miser- 
able shanty, shone a small silver pond grown 
about with red cedars and green hemlocks 
and great pines. Standing at the shanty 
door, whittling a stick with a jackknife, was 
a rough-looking man. A woman in calico 
“ame out as we drew up, and at once, to lose 
no time, I asked her if she were Mrs. Job, 
if her husband were there, and if he would 
take me over the Indian Trail the next day. 

Mrs. Job pondered. “Job ain’t here,” she 
said. “He’s out with the wood-cutters. 
Don’t know, anyway, as he could take ye. 
Guess it’s too hard a tramp for him; he hurt 
his foot last week.” 

Then a silence fell, and as it fell the whole 
desolation of the scene found a voice. The 
lake and the pines and the big husky man 
with the knife, the thin, overworked woman, 
and the background of vast forest country 
all spoke to me, and said: “Go back to Lake 
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THE RIVER AND ITS MEETING STREAMS MADE A WONDERFUL GREEN BOWL. 


Raven. Go back to food and rest and sleep 
and safety, and don’t take that Indian Trail.” 

“Is there anybody else but Job,” I asked, 
“here, who could guide?” 

The woman reflected. “There’s Henry,” 
she said, after a moment. “™ He’s drawin’ 
water. Pete”—she addressed the man with 
the knife—* go get Henry down to the well. 
Say there’s a woman here who wants to go 
over to Tahawus. Ask him if he feels like 
takin’ the job.” 

The black colt stretched out his shining 
neck and breathed the bright, sweet air. The 
silence fell again, and then the woman, who 
didn’t take the slightest interest in the af- 
fair, curious as it must have seemed, said, 
“From these parts?” 

“ No,” I informed her. 

In a second more Pete returned with a red- 
headed man in a red flannel shirt. I got out 
of the buggy, took my valise, looked at 
Henry’s face, then at Pete’s, and decided. 
On a slip of my notebook I wrote a line to 
the proprietor, and gave it to the boy. After 
asking Mrs. Job if I could spend the night 


at her hotel—for that was what the shanty 
was—I paid my boy, and saw him start away 
to Lake Raven, and, when the buggy had 
rustled off into the sunset, stood alone with 
my new hosts. 

“Pete ‘ll go,” said Henry, pointing with 
his thumb to the man with the great knife. 

Pete looked at me; he looked at me several 
times. Indeed, from the moment that I 
came to Job’s Corners until I left it I was 
conscious of Pete’s eyes. 

Determined as I was to take this trip, I 
don’t think that there was fame enough or 
money enough in the world to have made me 
start off with Pete or Henry as I saw them 
then. 

Mrs. Job meanwhile regarded me with re- 
newed curiosity. And there was nothing 
about me to suggest the tourist or the walker. 
There was not one common-sense article of 
clothing in my outfit for the dangers and ex- 
perience through which I was to pass. I 
wore a short skirt; it is true, but made of 
soft blue serge—a dress in which one might 
have gone to any race day in Paris; high- 
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“irs A VERY HARD WALK FOR A LADY,” HE SAID. 


heeled, patent-leather shoes; a silk waist; a 
small tulle hat with a feather in it; and 
white kid gloves. I appeared on the scene 
of Job’s clearing as I had started out from 
my friend’s camp in the morning, and, look- 
ing me over from my heels to my feather, 
Pete, for the first time, spoke. His voice 
was hoarse and not without a certain agree- 
able quality. 

“It’s a very hard walk for a lady,” he said. 

I ignored this. In my valise by my side 
were some more perfectly unsuitable articles 
of clothing. I had argued that a good strong 
guide, used to carrying game, and used to 
poising boats on his head, could undertake 
the transportation of a small valise, so I 
had not stinted myself in changes of under- 
clothing and all sorts of -little toilet necessi- 
ties, for I did not expect to see my trunks 
until I reached Saratoga. 

I left the rising moon and the lake and the 
pines, and followed Mrs. Job into the shanty. 
There was a little parlor, and next door was 
the kitchen, with its great dining table all 
spread for Mrs. Job and the wood-cutters. 
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The room they gave me was just 
over the kitchen, and through it there 
went a kitchen stove pipe, invaluable 
of a winter’s night, but it might have 
been dispensed with in June. There 
were no curtains at the small win- 
dows; there was nothing but a com- 
forter on the bed. But outside that 
small pane the soft, broad glory of 
the summer night spread and vibra- 
ted and slipped away, until the moon- 
shine penetrated the outskirts of that 
dark, enfolding forest like silver. 
And in the tranquil basin of the little 
lake the moon found her reflection 
again complete. Up in the pines the 
ravens flew and called and circled 
around the pond. 

I never have been able to know 
what it was that made that night so 
vivid to me and so full of mystery. 
It seemed as though there were hands 
around me that would, if they could, 
have held me back. Simple as the 
excursion seemed, remote as it really 
was in its essence from danger, as 
danger on many travels and excur- 
sions is understood, still there was 
imminent danger there, and some- 
thing seemed to tell me so. 

Downstairs, at the big dining table, 
I found myself, a little later, seated amongst 
my hosts. Mrs. Job did not sit down. She 
served us from the stove, Henry opposite me, 
big, blend, freckled, and Pete beside me, 
heavy browed, sullen. 

The Indian Trail began to assume a cer- 
tain diabolical significance to me. Accord- 
ing to Pete, who was the only person who 
seemed to have a lucid idea of it, it was at 
least sixteen miles long. But I didn’t be- 
lieve him.. My. map said twelve, and I chose 
rather to believe it. Neither of the men made 
the least offer to accompany me; indeed, they 
hung back with extreme diffidence and mod- 
esty, but I knew that Pete at least was ready 
to go. 

The more I sat before that kitchen table 
in the atmosphere of frying grease and heavy 
odors, the more I contemplated my walk to 
find the infant Hudson River, the more de- 
termined I grew that nothing now should 
keep me from at least starting in. As 
though he divined my brave intention, Pete 
spoke here, and said: “You might go in a 
little way—see how it seems. But I shouldn’t 
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advise your going in,” he added, with the 
most feeling interest that any one had shown 
since 1 contemplated my excursion. “ It’s 
a pretty hard walk for a lady.” 

After that I listened with interest to the 
conversation of the three people: the tales 
of the wood-cutting regions, the ascensions of 
Mount Marcy, a sheer eighteen-mile climb, 
and, although at nine o’clock 1 had not the 
least feeling of sleep, I went up to my room, 
to my candle, to the heat of the stove pipe, 
to the sheetless bed, to get what I might of 
repose before my morning jaunt. 

Once thrown on my mattress in the full 
blaze of the moonlight (as I said, there was 
no curtain at the window), I found that it 
was to be impossible for me to sleep. I 
wasn’t frightened by the prospect of a twelve- 
mile walk. I was rather overawed by some- 
thing which I did not quite understand, and 
nothing in the world but a dogged determina- 
tion to put my article through kept me from 
discarding the whole business. 

The hours passed laggingly over 
that far-away shanty in the woods; 
my watch marked them, every one, 
and toward five I was as excited as 
though I had a fever, still sleepless, 
and I determined to get up and dress. 

At half past five I heard the rustle 
of other wheels through the thick, 
sandy road, and at the door of Job’s 
shanty I heard a voice say, “Is Miss 
Van Vorst here?” 

I can assure you that I was never 
more surprised in my life, not only at 
the form of question, but at the gen- 
tle, cultured voice which asked it. For 
a second I thought that some friend 
had traced me out and, to my dismay, 
followed me here. I heard nothing. 
more for a little while, and, although 
preparations for breakfast were wing- 
ing their way up in odors unmistaka- 
ble to my room, I did not go down 
until half past six. Meanwhile, I 
prepared for the excursion. 

I put on a pair of reasonably stout 
boots which had been sufficiently heavy 
for any European walking I had 
done; I put on the same clothes I 
had worn the day ‘before, and a thick 
lace veil around my hat and face and 
extra white gloves in my coat pocket, 
so that when I came out at the Taha- 
wus Club I should be freshly gloved! 


As soon as I came in the stranger nodded 
to me without rising. 

“Is this Miss Van Vorst?” he said again, 
as casually and agreeably as possible. “ Mr. 
Tompkins sent me over from Raven Lake. 
My name is Hendricks, and I’ve come to 
guide you through the Indian Trail.” 

I took in with interest the looks of the 
man who was to make my excursion possible. 
He was dressed in loose golfing clothes—knee- 
breeches, stout leggings, a cloth cap; he had 
a kind, honest face, a pleasant, gentle voice. 

His kind consideration delighted me. Hen- 
dricks knew the ropes so well! He had for- 
gotten to count how many times he had made 
the Indian Trail. 

Job’s wagon waited for us, and, leaning 
against the door-post, Pete, with his big 
knife, whittled away at another stick. As 
Hendricks gallantly helped me into the 
wagon, Pete, tor the first time, removed his 
slouched hat. 
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“Think you’d better go in?’ he asked, 
drawlingly. “Pretty hard tramp—” 

I bade him good-by before he could finish 
his eternal remark. 

It was eight o’clock before we reached a 
perfectly uninteresting bit of ground where 


our horses drew up. There was nothing: 


around us but the eternal silence of the 
forests. Hendricks hobnobbed with the driver 
a second, told him that he should him- 
self sleep at Tahawus Club that night, and 
asked the man to meet him here in the same 
spot the following day at five, for he would 
come back after leaving me. 

Hendricks settled his pack comfortably on 
his shoulders and looked me over profes- 
sionally. 

“Just break right in there,” he directed, 
“where you see that little opening in the 
bushes. That goes for a path. Just follow 
it.” 

I did so. After about five or six minutes 
my guide’s voice from behind advised: “I 
think you’d better take off that silk petticoat 
of yours. You'll find it ‘ll get torn in the 
brambles.” 

Without hesitation I loosened the band 
of my silk skirt, took it off, made it up into 
a little bundle, and put it away in Hen- 
dricks’s pack. I felt freer; and I had already 
begun to wish that my dress skirt was several 
inches shorter, and that I had worn trousers. 
Still, the air was sweet beyond words, and, 
fortunately for me, the June day was cool 
and bland; no cruel heat to add to the 
fatigue of the tramp. 

The little walk opened directly into the 
forests, virgin enough to me, close grown, 
and black and dense. For a quarter of a 
mile the path was quite like a road, and what 
was my surprise to see coming toward -us a 
horse dragging a pile of logs and driven by 
a woodsman. The woodsman, at our appear- 
ance, stopped short and stared at Hendricks. 

“Where you going?” 

And Hendricks, with his nonchalant cheer- 
fulness, replied, “Over the Indian Trail to 
the Tahawus.” 

The man stared still harder. “Over the 
trail?” he repeated. “ Why, don’t you know 
it’s blind?” 

I heard his remark indifferently. After 
we had left him Hendricks 'aughed. 

“ He doesn’t know this part of the coun- 
try! I wish everybody knew it as well as I 
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do. Blind! It’s one of the best tracks in the 
Adirondack Mountains. I could follow it 
with my eyes shut.” 

And I really think he could have done so 
quite as well as with them open. 

At a little before eleven, my man advised 
that we should not stop for lunch, but keep 
on a little longer until we came to an old 
camp that he knew of where there was fresh 
water. We came to the old camp in time— 
a deserted bunk tossed up in the wilderness 
for those woodsmen who wanted to pass a 
night here between Tahawus and Lake Raven. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” I asked, 
scornfully, “that people ever break this lit- 
tle tramp with a night’s sleep!” 

In spite of our wading and crushing we 
had walked so fast, so steadily, that by twelve 
Hendricks told me we had come half way. 
I sank down at the beautiful edge of a stream 
which for the last half hour we had weleomed 
as the young river. 

A heavy tramp, unbroken for four hours, 
had made me very warm. I had long since 
discarded my collar, and my hat, carefully 
pinned on the back of Hendricks’s pack, 
waved its Parisian feathers in the air. The 
river and its meeting streams made just here 
a wonderful green bowl. It was too tempt- 
ing. I could not resist it. 

Hendricks unfastened his little pack from 
his shoulders and spread out our luncheon. 
There was a quart of milk. I had drunk a 
pint for my breakfast and that was all. My 
long walk had made me hungry, and as Hen- 
dricks assured me we would stroll cheerfully 
into Tahawus for tea, I concluded to satisfy 
my hunger and thirst. I drank my milk, all 
of it, and then I bade Hendricks take his 
own luncheon and wander down the river 
and leave me to sleep for an hour. When I 
was convinced that his figure was entirely 
swallowed up by the wilderness, I no longer 
denied myself the privilege of a cold plunge 
in the head waters of the Hudson, and 
when I had dressed in the warm sunlight 
that poured down I went to sleep, or rather 
I lay down. I had not closed my eyes 
the night before, as it will be remembered, 
and now, with the pulsing excitement of the 
walk upon me, the stimulus of that ice-cold 
bath, I could not sleep; but I rested an hour, 
and when, at noon, Hendricks wandered back, 
debonair and cheerful, and I rose to follow 
him, I confess that I was a little stiff. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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HE American woman has made many 

original efforts to compass the length, 

breadth, and height of economic inde- 
pendence. I venture to say, however, that 
few, if any, have undertaken the experiment 
which I have made to this end. I have de- 
liberately abandoned a “ gainful 
pursuit” to devote myself during a_ period 
of years to so-called “ woman’s work” in the 
home, with the end in view of learning under 
what, if any, conditions the American woman 
may properly enjoy a free choice of occu- 
pation in life. 

At the time of my marriage I was success- 
fully established in a profession; I made as 
much money as a man did; I was—as the term 
is understood in the United States—econom- 
ically independent, and I wished to continue 
so, because, being human and an American, 
I liked liberty; I liked the sense of inde- 
pendence proceeding from the possession of 
money I had earned myself, and I liked my 
profession; I had been trained to it, and was 
conscious of doing this work well because I 
was well paid for it. 

The influences which operated eventually 
to induce me to abandon money-making for 
home-making were these: 

First and foremost was American public 
opinion, which, for one reason and another, 
condemns the occupation of woman outside 
the home; then there was the discovery that 
the earnings of my “gainful” pursuit were 
not clear gain—it cost the family something 
for me to engage in money-making; also, 
there was the question of duty to my children. 

To determine how much my “ gainful” 
pursuit cost the family, clearly the first thing 
necessary was to find out how much the labor 
I expended on my profession would be worth 
if applied exclusively to domestic pursuits; 
with equal clearness it appeared that, to learn 
this, there was just one way—by experience 
in doing domestic things prove the value of 
my labor so applied. As to the children, the 
question was this: Had I the right to live 
shut off from them a great part of the time, 
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as my professional labor compelled?  Pas- 
sionate consideration of this latter point 
finally inspired me with the courage to make 
my domestic experiment—to abandon money- 
making for home-making at .any personal 
sacrifice of liberty and of pleasure. 

The resolve once taken and the work at 
which I had been earning a man’s pay given 
up, I found myself in a domestic situation 
seriously complicated by the withdrawal of 
the money I had been earning and by my 
relative inefficiency in doing domestic things. 
My initial effort at equalizing the various 
strains was to discharge the nurse and per- 
sonally to assume the care of the children, 
together with the sewing for the family, and 
a certain amount of housework. In spite of 
my inefficiency in much of the work which 
I did, and in spite of all the rest operating 
against my experiment, in the course of time 
it was apparent that the family was better 
off financially with me occupied in the home 
than it was when I was engaged in a money- 
making occupation outside. I was twisting 
and turning and patching and mending and 
making over and hashing and stewing after 
the manner of the approved good American 
housewife, and there resulted an all but ex- 
haustless gain in utilities—the same source 
of wealth which the merchant, by other 
means, develops for his enriching in the 
world. Moreover, directing my 
mind and energy to ordering a thousand de- 
tails of the problem of living that had previ- 
ously been let go as they pleased, resulted in 
all these trifles being subject to a rule of 
intelligence with a appreciable 
gain to domestic economy. 

We were actually living on two thirds of 
our former income, and making some sav- 
ing, whereas the whole of the former income, 
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necessary, 


subjected to the conditions of my money- 
making pursuit, had left us generally a little 
behind. Here, by a retrospective inquiry 


into the matter of how my gainful pursuit 
had affected the cost of living, I saw that 


while | was engaged in money-making the 
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affairs of the household had been adjusted, 
first of all, to the end of leaving me free for 
my profession. This compelled the - hiring 
of extra servants at a high wage in order to 
supply to the household an intelligence and 
ability as nearly as possible equal to the im- 
portance of the tasks I left to servants to 
perform. I was paid for my professional 
work equal to a man, therefore, under the 
inflexible law of business, I had to work like 
a man; I could no more bother with house- 
hold details than a man could and still main- 
tain the standard of my work which earned 
a man’s pay. Assuming my professional 
income to be clear gain, I had constantly 
measured my earnings against every single 
item of expense proposed for the family and 
argued that anything was a good bargain 
that saved the most of myself; I had ad- 
justed the whole sphere of domestic economy 
to the accommodation of my profession, and 
everything definite which I had accom- 
plished was free choice of occupation for my- 
self; emancipation from economic restraints 
which are commonly put upon a woman by 
marriage. 

If my economic independence so increased 
the cost of living that the money I earned 
was no real gain to the family, it seemed 
necessary to admit that freedom in choosing 
an occupation in life did not belong to me. 
Fully conscious of the sacrifice imposed on 
myself, I then wrote down as a fact devel- 
oped by my domestic experiment: 

Woman’s work in the home pays better 
than her wage-earning. 

More extended experience, however, caused 
me to change this equation to read thus: 

Woman’s work in the home pays better 
than her wage-earning, other things being 
given. 

Clearly among the other things which must 
be given in order to make woman’s work at 
home pay better than her wage-earning is 
this: 

There must be sufficient income to the 
family to provide at least fifty per cent. of 
the cost of living. 

Concerning money spent in the household, 
it is popularly assumed in the United States 
that the purchasing power of a dollar is 
wholly determined by the virtue and skill of 
the housewife. There is, however, a fixed 
limit beyond which the most devoted and 
skilful wife and mother cannot go in divid- 
ing money for family uses. Money cost is 
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an indispensable element of home-making, 
not possible to be excluded nor reduced be- 
yond a certain point by any power of human 
affection or of human self-sacrifice; even the 
unpaid woman’s labor costs; and the cost of 
things consumed in the family, excepting 
the woman’s unpaid labor, bears a fixed and 
unalterable relation to market prices. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the 
utmost a woman’s industry ean accomplish 
applied to home-making is, in effect, approx- 
imately to double every dollar spent on liv- 
ing, I took heart; I thought that, after all, 
it was rather an easv problem to figure out 
conditions under which the woman might 
still do the work she liked best. To make her 
chosen occupation economically justifiable, 
what more was reasonably to be demanded 
of her than that she tax her earnings with 
approximately one half the cost of living for 
the family; thus her gainful pursuit would 
be self-sustaining; her economic independ- 
ence would be real and true. Being assured 
returns from her money-making equal to 
one half the cost of living, and having es- 
tablished such economic organization of fam- 
ily affairs as to secure a definite fixed balance 
between income and outgo, surely then she 
was at perfect liberty to do any work she 
chose. 

At this point let me state that, as my ex- 
periment in home-making had _ progressed, 
the problem had ceased to be complicated in 
my mind by the question of the woman’s 
duty to her children. My experiment had 
taught me the vacuity of the American no- 
tion that the work which a woman does out- 
side her home, under no matter what con- 
ditions, has a demoralizing effect upon her 
relation to her children, as compared with 
any work which she may perform within the 
household, under no matter what conditions. 
I found that when I was doing housework 
for the family I was just as much apart from 
my children as if I had been engaged in 
journalism or in the practice of medicine. 
I not only had no more time for heart-to- 
heart relations with my children, doing 
housework in my own home, than I had doing 
professional labor outside, but I had even 
less ability for such~ relations, because, the 
former work being unpaid and therefore un- 
measured, left me with less strength and less 
time than did my paid professional labor. 

In respect to the woman’s power to serve 
the higher interests of the family, the test of 
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my experience would seem to indicate this 
rule for determining what work she should 
do: 

To decide in any individual ease whether 
the wage-earning of the woman is bad for 
the family, first consider the alternative situ- 
ation of the family; determine what would be 
the resources of the family if the woman did 
not engage in industry, and, in making this 
estimate, particular attention must reason- 
ably be paid to the previous training of the 
woman, her aptitude and capacity for do- 
mestic trades, nor is it reasonable altogether 
to ignore in which position the woman her- 
self would naturally be the happier. Apart 
from any consideration of her individual 
right to happiness, it is a fact that the hap- 
piness of the wife and mother goes a long 
way toward making a happy home. 

Generally speaking, in respect to the higher 
interests of the family, it may be true that 
it is deplorable for the woman to engage in 
mercenary labor; the alternative which this 
implies, however, is not necessarily that it 
is better for her to work for nothing in her 
home. It has yet to be proved that the con- 
ditions of the unpaid labor which women in 
the United States do in their homes is con- 
ducive to the health and happiness of the 
woman or of her progeny. All that is known 
in this connection is that the conditions of 
wage-earning, for the most part, wear unduly 
upon the woman and divert her more or less 
from family concerns. From this men have 
reasoned that, wage-earning being bad for 
the woman and for the family, it is better 
for women to work at home, no matter what 
the conditions of the home are and no matter 
how the woman works there. In point of 
fact, what is probably true is this. Every 
sort of misfortune known to attach to the 
wage-earning of women inheres in the con- 
dition impelling the woman to excessive toil. 
It is measurable poverty and excessive toil— 
misfortune common to men and to women, 
misfortune entailing degeneration upon the 
family, whether afflicting the man or the 
woman, and not limitation of sex, necessarily 
restricting the woman’s choice of occupation, 
which explains the ill consequences known 
to attend upon the wage-earning of women. 

When I had worked out with something 
like mathematical exactness the conditions 
under which a married woman may reason- 
ably attain to the exercise of liberty in the 
choice of an occupation, I set myself joyfully 
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to resume my professional labor. The earn- 
ings of my profession were more than equal 
to one half the cost of living as my experi- 
ment in domesticity had established this cost. 
There remained, therefore, nothing to do but 
to perfect an organization of household af- 
fairs which should preserve the balance be- 
tween income and outgo that my personal 
efforts in the household had secured and at 
the same time leave me free for my profes- 
sional occupation. Attempting this, I met 
my Waterloo. To the other sorry truths 
which my domestic experiment had devel- 
oped, I was obliged to add this one: 

Under existing conditions, the success of 
American domestic economy is founded on 
the enslavement of the wife. 

In the organization of American family 
affairs, the wife only is held responsible for 
the success of domestic economy; this suc- 
cess is construed with absolutely no refer- 
ence to business principles nor to any rela- 
the 
business—sphere. Economic independence, 





tion the woman bears to the economic 


therefore, is absolutely out of the question 
for the American woman who marries, and, 
being out of the question for the wife, it is 
logically out of the question for the woman, 
since she who does not marry is an incom- 
plete woman. The American woman may 
slave for her family as the economic zero 
which, joined to the man’s production, mul- 
tiplies the financial strength of the family 
by ten—a course that is profitable to the fam- 
ily, but which is death to the woman, or— 
the sole other course permitted her—ignoring 
her power in production, she may rely on 
sex privileges to shirk all responsibility in 
family affairs and become a “ de-utilizer” 
of the nation’s wealth, as Paul Bourget has 
described the American woman’s part in the 
economy of the people. Whether she “ de- 
utilize” wealth by merely spending or by 
engaging in paid labor which, as did my 
professional labor, costs more than it comes 
to, the result is the same, and the bare truth 
remains that, under existing conditions, eco- 
nomic independence is impossible to the 
American woman, because the success of 
American domestic economy is founded on 
the enslavement of the wife. Although, in 
the course of my domestic experiment, I had 
established a system of economy in my house- 
hold which nicely preserved a proper balance 
between income and outgo, but as soon as I 
withdrew my own labors from the support of 
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this system it went to smash. I might work 
myself eighteen to twenty-four hours a day in 
the interests of the family, but I could not 
hire any one to do this; I might myself put 
up with anything that I had to get along 
with—unhandy kitchen, poor tools, insuffi- 
cient means—and still produce necessary re- 
sults, but I could not depend on hirelings to 
do this. In short, as soon as I sought to 
apply a business test to my household affairs, 
everything failed, and I saw that the reason 
why it failed is because no notion of value 
attaches to the unpaid labor which American 
women do in their homes. 

All the gaps created in the American 
household by poor service and poor equip- 
ment are left to the ingenuity and industry 
of the housewife to supply. She is not paid 
for her labors or her skill, consequently no 
money gains or losses are associated either 
with her successes or with her failures. 
Whether she succeed or fail is invariably 
ascribed to her virtue, a moral quality, or to 
her “faculty,” a natural gift of woman, 
wholly accidental in possession. The poor 
service, bad equipment, and corresponding 
bad economy of the American household are, 
so to speak, transmuted in the relation, or 
want of relation, which the labor of the 
American housewife is understood to bear 
to the business sphere, with the result that 
the money values inevitably inhering in all 
elements of household production are lost to 
sight; business interests, therefore, make no 
effort to organize, equip, and otherwise im- 
prove the condition of household labor as 
they do that of every other sort of industry 
in which the labor consumed is known to be 
worth something because it is invariably 
paid. For this reason, the American hus- 
band does not co-operate with his wife in 
regulating the details of domestic economy; 
all that the wife does in this matter is under- 
stood to be, not business affairs, but woman’s 
affairs; her labors here are held to be so in- 
dissolubly associated with love and heavenly 
graces that real business in no way, shape, 
or manner can or should take account seri- 
ously of anything she does for the family. 
If she does well, thank Heaven! If she does 
badly, dear Lord! what can one expect of a 
woman! The American woman, therefore, 
who seeks, as I did, to found her economic 
independence on .economic principles in the 
household, finds herself struggling single- 
handed against the whole economic order of 





her country. The work women do in the 
family has absolutely no connection with 
economics as the science is applied in the 
United States. It is held to be in reality 
not work; it is treated as having no earthly 
connection with any problem affecting the 
wealth of the nation. In evidence, behold 
various reports of the United States govern- 
ment. 

The United States Census Bureau recently 
published a report on “ Women at Work in 
the United States”; the United States De- 
partment of Labor, directed by an Act of 
Congress making a handsome appropriation 
therefor, is at present engaged upon an in- 
vestigation of the condition of women at 
work in the United States. Both these ex- 
tensive (and expensive) efforts of the gov- 
ernment are based on the statement that 
there are approximately 20,000,000 women in 
the country. Of this number, approximately 
4,000,000—one fifth—are counted as being at 
work. These are technically recorded as be- 
ing “in industry,” which mean that they are 
working for money. The government there- 
fore proceeds to inquire into the conditions 
of the 4,000,000 who are working for wages, 
but the other 16,000,000 who are working for 
love are left out. They are held to be not 
entitled to enumeration among the nation’s 
workers, because, forsooth, they are working 
at home for their families: Moreover—and 
what if here should be found an explanation 
of why wage-earning wears unduly upon 
women—statistics show that the 4,000,000 
women “in industry” do all or part of the 
labor of their respective homes. Thus the 
United States government, having set out to 
better the condition of women in industry, 
officially ignores a sphere of labor which, by 
its own count, employs 20,000,000 women 
workers, practically all of the women of the 
United States. The Secretary of Commerce 
and Industry in his latest report to the 
President says: “If under the present cir- 
cumstances of the employment of women and 
children there is avoidable waste of efficiency, 
health, or life, or the mental and moral well- 
being of these workers, such conditions 
should be corrected in the interests alike of 
the individual sufferer and of the body so- 
cial.” This is @ propos of the pending inves- 
tigation of the 4,000,000 women wage-earners 
of the United States. Is one to assume, then, 
that no “waste of efficiency, health, or of 
life, or of mental and moral well-being” at- 
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tends upon the occupation of 20,000,000 
women doing housework unpaid, or must one 
understand that such waste is unavoidable? 

In the Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor wom- 
an’s unpaid labor is again definitely ignored. 
This is a report on the cost of living in the 
United States. It is the result of an inves- 
tigation as to the cost of living for one year 
of 25,440 families—124,108 persons. Herein 
the paid labor of wives is carefully consid- 
ered. - About 814 per cent. of the wives of 
the families investigated were at work 
working for money, that is; their contribu- 
tion to the income of the family was less 
than 1% per cent. The great majority of 
wives were not working—that is to say, they 
were only working for nothing at home. 
Wives who were wage-earners were also, the 
report states, “doing the whole or part of 
the ordinary work of the household.” As 
against 81% per cent., then, of the wives and 
families investigated who were earning wages 
which amounted to less than 114 per cent. 
of the family inegome, practically all the 
wives were working at home, and, there de- 
termining the purchasing power of every 
dollar devoted to the cost of living in the 
United States. 

“Every economy in expense is equivalent 
to an increase in salary,” says the celebrated 
French political economist Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu. So well is it understood in France 
that the labor which women do in the home 
is a vital element of economy that in the 
organization of the great Creusot iron in- 
dustry the wives of the workingmen are 
prohibited from working outside the home; 
the management of this phenomenal industry 
has studied the conditions of the labor wom- 
en do in the home as carefully as they have 
studied the best conditions for producing 
iron, and for the same reason—to secure the 
greatest production at the least cost. Chief 
among the elements of the cost of produc- 
tion is the cost of living, and, upon a final 
analysis, it appears that the cost of living 
is determined by the unpaid labor which 
women do in the home, for this is the miss- 
ing link between prices and the cost of things 
consumed by the family. 
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My domestic experiment brought me hence 
in the end to see that the freedom of the 
American woman to choose what work she 
would do depends upon something that is of 
vital importance to men—the scientific in- 
vestigation of the unpaid labor which women 
do in the home. There can be no hope of 
true economic independence for the Ameri- 
can woman until the unpaid labor which she 
does in the home is known and measured. 
This would be to say that she has no hope 
of economic independence at all did not that 
upon which her hope depends involve the 
selfish interests of men. Since, however, 
“every economy in expense is equivalent to 
an increase in salary,” since the labor which 
women do in the home conditions the cost 
of living and thereby the cost of produc- 
tion, it is as much to the business inter- 
men as to the human interests of 
women that the conditions of this labor shall 
be scientifically investigated, its profits and 
losses known and measured. Economic in- 
dependence for women may or may not mean 
that a woman shall engage in money-making 
outside the home. That depends altogether 
on circumstances; upon the resources of the 
family. It means only that women shall be 
as free as men to choose what work they 
shall do; it means that the work women do 
at home for the family having been brought 
to light in the economic order, a woman shall 
be able to inquire concerning marriage as 
concerning any other career proposed to her, 
“Does it pay?’ Under this condition, per- 
haps, women would not as now gayly aban- 
don a “gainful” pursuit for an unprofitable 
marriage, but the economic conditions im- 
posed by marriage being known and meas- 
ured, marriage would have been elevated to 
the category of gainful pursuits; human life 
itself—for that is the chief product of mar- 
riage—would be established as demanding 
conditions no less carefully considered and 
arranged than are, say, conditions for the 
production of steel, iron, buttons, what not 
article of commerce; marriage then could be 
made really profitable to women, and they 
might reasonably be expected to forsake even 
the “higher” walks of medicine, law, jour- 
nalism to engage in making homes and men. 
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Midsummer Fashions 


By MARIE OLIVIER 































































HE most 
fy striking 

t Bin 2S 
about this sum- 
mer’s dress is its 
summery — char- 
acter. It is all 
dainty and 
graceful. There 
are so many 
cotton frocks, so 
many dainty 
muslins,  artis- 
tically combined 
even where they 
are meant to be 





sO 


distinetly prac- 
tical. Then 
there are the 


hats that have a 
garden air about 


them. You see 
these. every- 
where, even in 


the city streets. 
It is as if wom- 
had _ diseov- 
ered it to be a 
duty to make 
dull places. gay, 
and to cheer the 
world at large by 
putting Anto 
their attire 
brightness, light- 
ness, and color. 
And yet, colors 
are a little less 
brilliant than 
they were a year 
ago. They run 
to what dyers 
eall nature col- 


en 





ors, and 


ean 


linens ar 
tungs, 
lines, . a 
numerou 
in wh 
or silk 
White 
whole wl 
sure, wo 
easions, 
newest 


have 
a bit 
about 
whether 
broidery, 
plied 
another 
al, or 
tache. 
a fondn 
pink or 
pale 
broidery 
white 
and 
sook; or 
der 
and 
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colors. 
eally all 


Desicn py Mataicpe See for a morning gown of : 
gerie 


blue lawn trimmed with Cluny lace, white blouse. 


thread of 


appropriate 


bands 
of 
There is 

green 


even 


white 
used upon plain 


the ma- 


terials in which 
these soft shades 
best be 
produced 


re- 
are 
id shan- 
benga- 
nd_ the 
s wash 


fabrics of to-day 


ich a 
linen 
mingles. 
dresses, 


1ite cos- 


tumes, are, to be 


rn upon 
oc- 


but the 
lingerie 


and linen frocks 
somewhere 


of 


eok Tr 
them, 
in em- 
in ap- 
of 
materi- 


sou- 


ess for 
blue or 
em- 
upon 
batiste, 

nain- 
this or- 
reversed 
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Practi- 
the lin- 


princess 
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dresses are given a variety 
in this way. The color is 
usually distributed about 
the foot flounce, where 
there is one; or it outlines 
the lower edge of the pep- 
lum, where one is worn. 
It is especially and al- 
ways a feature of the 
waist trimming. 

The dress pictured on 
page 664, a pretty Paris 
model, shows one of the 
numerous ways of com- 
bining white and colored 
materials. The body of 
the dress is of blue lawn. 
The skirt is richly trimmed 
with Cluny lace separated 
by bands of plain lawn. 
The lace again forms the 
bretelles, which are fin- 
ished with bands of lawn. 
The dress is worn over a 
white chemisette. Heavy 
white crochet lace which 
imitates all the medallion 
forms of the more costly 
laces is also being used in 
similar ways by some of 
the smartest frock-makers. 
It is especially admirable 
for linen and other “ real 
tub suits.” 

There is another com- 
bination of blue and white 
shown on page 666, which 
perhaps more exactly 
shows the more marked 
and characteristic method 
of combining colors as fol- 
lowed this summer. The 
dress is decidedly a 
“jumper” in outline (so, 
too, for that matter, is the . 
one just described, as you tre 
may already have discov- Desicn BY MarTHILpe Ser for a foulard or muslin gown 
ered), and is designed to black dots and lace with oval motifs of filet 
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HEAVY WHITE LINEN embroidered with blue linen floss and having deep fringe of the same 
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be worn over a lingerie or net blouse. It 
is of white linen, with big, bold designs 
embroidered over the corselet, at the end 
of the stole, and around the skirt. The 
belt, too, is given a harmonious band of 
blue pattern, and the linen. parasol is 
treated in the same color, which makes 
it distinctly a part of the costume. Such 
parasols, by the way, may not be picked 
up at the shops, except by accident. They 
must be ordered with the gown, and all 
fashionable dressmakers undertake to pro- 
vide them, as they do the favorite Char- 
lotte hat, which is especially to be com- 
mended as an accompaniment to organ- 
dies and dresses of similar thinness. The 
fashionable stitch employed for embroid- 
ery such as you see on the gown shown 
on page 666, is long and loose, and it is 
produced with a floss 
that is practically 
without twist. One, 
or sometimes as 
many as three or 
four shades of the 
same color are em- 
ployed in this form 
of embroidery. It 
usually forms the 
sole trimming when 
employed on a linen 
gown, but is some- 
times combined with 
soutache. This use- 
ful little braid is 
marvellously in fa- 
vor at present, and 
is used on. every 
possible material. 
The finer, thinner SMART TAILOR COSTUME of shantung silk trimmed with two widths 
Hercules braids, too, of dark silk Hercules braid: high belt hne 

are coming into 

more general use. One of the most at- and silks that have* stitched bands 
tractive uses of this last-named braid of velvet or satin over them, but 
will be seen in the illustration of a there is more individuality at this 
tailored shantung suit which you will time in the braid. Also this latter 
find on this page. Similar effects are is more of a novelty. Two widths 
obtained by introducing striped silks, of braid are used in the model illus- 
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In previous numbers of the Ba- 
zak I have spoken of the smart 
touch of black which so many of 
the Paris “ creations” show. This 
becomes even more noticeable as 
the warmer weather comes on. 
Now the bit of black is added to 
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Mopet of white muslin with black dots: bands 
of black velvet with rosettes on blue silk disks. 







narrower of the two is used for the 
panel in the coat and for the sleeves; 
the wider for the outlining of these Gown of deep buff finen with white sou- 
portions. The buttons are braid-covered. tache; blouse of filet lace over buff. 
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pecially pretty illustrations of this 
touch of black in these pages to 
which I direct your attention. The 
first is shown on page 668—a design 


DgEP TAN and cream linen costume with cream 
linen-covered buttcns and soutache braid 


cas 
“gn 


all sorts of light and flimsy materials, er 

the weight of the black ornament al- i, SG 
ways corresponding with that of the Coat ann suit of striped sheatene or flan 
fabric it trims. For example, cravats _ nel with white braid and black sash 

or loose ties of black which are to be 

worn with thin lawns are never in’ in white muslin, to which are given 
heavier silk than faille or liberty. Oft- lines of black~ hand-embroidered 
ener they are of chiffon or some almost dots. The second, shown on this 
transparent silk. There are two es- page, employs black for sash and tie. 
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O describe the accecsories of 

fashionable dress which are a 

feature of all the smart shops 
and conspicuous in the dress of smart 
women, would require many more 
pages than are at my disposal this 
month. They include so many pret- 
ty things, so many novel ones in 
hats and boas, in odd little Eliza- 
bethan ruffs, and wonderfully soft 
marabout tips. Then there are the 
handkerchiefs and ties and sashes, 
exquisite purses and reticules; fancy 
combs and necklaces. Really, there 
is no end to these novelties; and be- 
sides, there are cravats and fichus, 
belts plain and fancy, and combs and 
hair clasps and pins of all sorts and 
sizes. I wish I might say that coif- 
fures were reducing in size, and that 
the use of hair that does not grow 
where it is so cunningly arranged 
was abating. They seem, on the 
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contrary, to be on the increase, and 
the new big hats (for even the small- 
est of them have large crowns) re- 
quire an appearance under them of 
“a great head of hair,” without 
which the contour of the head would 
be entirely out of proportion. 

The result of this large millinery 
is that adjustable braids and puffs 
and eurls of all sorts have become 
actual necessities, rather than ac- 
cessories of the toilette, and even the 
most sensible women, of whom, in 
these days of higher education in 
things hygienic, we might expect 
more independence, have adopted 
them. As I have said, all the hats 
have big crowns. The larger num- 
ber of them also have wide brims, 
and one of the favorite methods of 
trimming at this writing is to bunch 
plumes or flowers or ribbon at the 
side of the front, in the form of 




















SIMPLE SKIRT MODEL for linen or woollen material. Long skirt with tunic drapery, cloth or satin. 
Short skirt lapping over at left of front and exactly the same at right of back. \ 
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a high pyramid 
Huge pompons are 
also popular for 
the moment. Hats 
similar to the first 
of the group on page 
675 are massed with 
flowers around the 
crown. They mount 
quite to the top of 
that portion. But 
all of the new hat 
forms demand wide 
and puffy arrange- 
ment of the hair 
Several of the pre- 
vailing coiffures are 
shown on page 672. 
Women with a de- 
termination to be 
individual are devel- 
oping coiffures sim- 
ilar to those shown 
on page 673. A fea- 
ture of all the sum- 
mer hats is the in- 
erown which 
the drooping 
brim just enough to 
avoid too deep shad- 


raises 


ows on the face of 
the wearer, and 
gives, too, a desir- 


able tilt to the hats 
having a rolled side 
brim 

I want you to no- 
tice the parasol 
shown on page 667. 
It is trimmed with 
satin bands of two 











widths; then there is 
another on the pre- 
ceding page which 
is covered with white linen, embroid- 
ered (like the dress it accompanies) 
in blue linen. See, also, that ac- 
companying the second costume on 
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RAINBOW PARASOL. in different 
Vest of toile de Juoy 


delicate colors. Irish lace vest 
Parasol of white silk Pique vest 


page 668. The pointed band trim- 
ming on an otherwise plain cover 
is a novelty of the year. These and 
the fluffy-edged model form shown 
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Tue NEw fashionable wide coiffures which are necessary with this seasons hats 


NEW MODEL lingerie blouse of lawn and Va- 
lenciennes lace with lace jabot 


on page 669 (which, by the way, is 
always a favorite form of parasol, 
though it may vary in width, depth, 
or fulness of the lace frills) are all 
types of the parasol carried by fash- 
ionable women this year. To be 
sure, they are more or less conserv- 
ative; but they are essentially the 
forms of the moment. 


There is a group of accessories 





shown on page 671 in which the de- 
tails of the more pronounced parasols 
are given more clearly. The first 


shown in the group is what fashion 
prefers to call the “rainbow,” because 
it combines so many pale soft shades 
in its several plain and patterned 





SUMMER BLOUSE of embroidered linen with 
Itish Jace insertions and net yoke. 
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In these, canary yellow, pale 


bands. 
heliotrope, delicate greens, and Wat- 
teau blues, to say nothing of pale 


creamy buffs, are comprised. The 
toile de Juoy, which in simple Eng- 
lish means cretonne made at the town 
of Juoy, the first city in which such 
Persian fabrics were copied centuries 
ago, is employed for the smart little 
waistcoat which you will see near the 
centre of the group of accessories. 
This ecretonne is also employed with 
interesting results in the season’s par- 
asols. I have seen it set on in bands 
similar to those in the striped design 
in the group. This, however, is worthy 
a special description. It is of white 
silk on which are stitched bands of 
peacock-blue velvet that spring from 
a centre point at the stick, and widen 
toward the rim. Here the edge is 
finished with wide lace flatly applied. 
This is typical of the almost stiff rich- 
ness of the fashionable coaching para- 
sol. 

The new drap lisse, a very soft and 
drapable cloth, is a favorite -material 
for the individual or separate skirt. 
Whole suits are made up which com- 
prise, say, a skirt on the general lines 
of those shown on page 670; a silk, 
tulle, or lingerie waist of the same 
shade or with a solid-color satin or 
cloth of the same tone as the skirt, or 
as the preferred tone in it. 








































Some of the more conservative and individual ways of arranging the hair 
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A SUMMER OUTFIT FOR $150.00 


CORRESPONDENT writes to 
A this ‘department: “ Won’t you 
please plan a summer outfit 


for a woman who ean spend only one 
hundred and fifty dollars?” <[t is in 
answer to that question that I have 
prepared a table of costs and items, 
covering a complete wardrobe. Here 
it is, though I must admit, in passing, 
that not all these suggestions will 
prove of worth to all women. For 
example, they would not to a mother 
at home, say, in middle age; nor would 
they meet the needs of the average 
young mother, for the wardrobes of 
both these classes of women are made 
usually at home, by or with the aid 
of a visiting dressmaker. Under such 
circumstances, the purchasing power 
of one hundred and fifty dollars would 
be easily one third more. I am led to 


believe, however, that my correspond- 
ent belongs to the great army of pro- 
fessional women workers; that she is 
a teacher, or secretary, or possibly a 
physician, who must at all times ap- 
pear well dressed, but at no time can 
assist in the making of her own cloth- 
ing. In so far as is possible, she must 
purchase her outfit in a ready-to-wear 
form. The practical features of such 
an outfit, and those without which a 
woman is more or less handicapped, 
though with them she is equipped to 
meet practically all needs, are: 

First, the ever-useful, the always 
smart cloth, cheviot, or panama suit. 
It must be well cut and tailored, but 
it need be nothing else unless elabo- 
ration is insisted upon. Many excel- 
lent city houses offer models at this 
time for twenty-five dollars, which, a 














Group of necessities, comprising fancy sateen, lingerie, 


and corset 





and silk petticoats, combination garment, 
the double and triple ruffle effects are the latest fashion. 
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month or two earlier, could not have 
been purchased for forty. Next in 
importance—no! these really should 
have come first—are the corsets. Two 
pairs of these are necessary. Let us 
allow five dollars for the better ones, 
and three for the second best. This 
is, I know, more than the average 
woman allows for such articles in one 
season, but economy is not real unless 
one also enjoys absolute satisfaction 
in the appearance of her clothes. Cor- 
sets are at the very foundation of good 
dressing. I advise you who are be- 
ginning to plan such an outfit not to 
“skimp ” on these garments. Shoes, 
especially in summer, are highly im- 
portant. They must have the proper 
heel and cut. We may allow nine dol- 
lars for shoes out of the sum in hand 
to be distributed as follows: one pair 
of low walking shoes in tan leather 
at three dollars; one pair of black ones 
(high) at three-fifty, and one pair of 
smart house ties or slippers at two dol- 
lars and fifty cents. These should 
‘arry one through the summer respect- 
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ably. Also, four pairs of plain hosiery 
and two of fancier sort (the six to 
cost two dollars); two pairs of Lisle 
gloves at seventy-five cents a pair, and 
two of kid at two dollars a pair; one 
hat at eight dollars, and a second, a 
“ ready-to-wear,” at four dollars. To 
this point we now have a total expen- 
diture of sixty-one dollars and fifty 
cents. 

The experienced June shopper in 
many instances will cut these figures 
somewhat, especially those given for 
shoes and hats. Those I quote, or 
still lower prices, are such as prevail 
at any of the fairly good shops in any 
of the large shopping centres. During 
June, too, millinery houses all reduce 
their prices, for the real season is 
past, and dealers prefer to sell at half 
price rather than to carry over a sum- 
mer’s stock. That is their method of 
economy, of which you may’take ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, even the 
busy professional worker is often an 
adept in putting on hat trimming, 
and those who can and prefer to make 











TYPES OF HATS which may be purchased at moderate prices 
eral wear; 3, a fashionable shopping hat with stiff serviceable trimmings. 


/) Us 


1 is a dress hat; 2, a hat for gen- 
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sign, will also be a desirable garment. 
If, however, the separate linen skirts 
provide a sufficient number of wash 
garments, a costume of the same gen- 
eral form in cotton voile might be se- 
lected in preference. I have allowed 
ten dollars for this dress; I have sean 
dresses of this class sold for this sum. 
Next, the separate waists. I should 
say that four linen or percale shirt- 
waists at two dollars and one half a 
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SMART TRAVELLING COAT, rain-proofed ecru pon 
gee, trimmings of flame color, edged with black 
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their own hats may, of course, cut the 
sums I have given in half. 

A separate cloth skirt, of which 
stylish models may be purchased at 
from five dollars up, is a necessity; 
two linen skirts to be worn with shirt- 
waists will be valuable additions. 

These (the two) may be purchased for —— P 
five dollars. A smart afternoon cos-  qypp of the practical shopping or business 


tume of linen, say a “jumper” de- dress of cheviot, serge or other wool fabric. 
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Princess Gown of white and dull green linen 
with white buttons and lace yoke. 


waist, and two lingerie waists at four 
dollars each, would give a fair supply 
and variety. One colored sateen pet- 
ticoat, at two dollars and fifty cents; 
two white ones at the same; also a 
silk petticoat at seven dollars will be 
ample provision. Of the remaining 
forty-six dollars ten must be set aside 
for the purchase of cravats, collars, 


belts, veils, and the many little noth-- 


ings which give style to a woman’s 
clothing. Out of the remainder must 
come a frock of some sort for evening 
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wear, at least one négligée, and if a 
trip is contemplated, a long cloak, or 
a separate coat which would combine 
with separate skirts might serve here. 
Again, a satin jacket may be pur- 
chased which will combine with all the 


dresses. Fifteen dollars should be set 





PRINCESS AFTERNOON GOWN of blue voile with 
same shade of silk and lighter embroidery 


aside for this garment, long or short, 
and as much for a princess gown in 
batiste to be worn over colored slips. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short, none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. Recipes are not desired. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor of Harprer’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care 
of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of 
their receipt. After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





Melons. 
Cheese cream on toast. 
Seotch salad; quick cream biscuits. 
Strawberry ice cream. 


Simple Luncheons in New York 
Movep by the same feeling of rebellion 
which prompted the givers of the one-course 


luncheons described in a recent number of Mints. Coffee. Cream walnuts. 

the Bazar, I determined to experiment with 

some simple luncheons. I have a small bank It will be seen that I used strawberries 
account, live in a six-room apartment, and freely—as one should in June—and eggs also, 
keep but one maid. So I invited three but there was no sameness in the luncheons. 
friends to lunch with me the four Wednes- I selected the fruits, ete., with extra care, 
days in June. I arranged the menus with and everything was prepared at home, even 


the candy, the old-fashioned sponge-cake, 
and the ice cream, and my one maid had no 
difficulty, of course, in serving the simple 
little meals. I made the table look different, 


these things in mind: I must count the cost, 
I wanted very simple meals, I would have no 
meats at all, and I would have only such 
things as could be prepared at home. I car- 








ried out my plans, making only one or two 
slight changes, because of the temperature 
on particular days, and the menus were just 
as they are given here: 


Strawberry cocktails. 
Creamed eggs; waffles. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad; 
Chocolate sponge. 
Coffee. 


Cream of asparagus soup (in cups). 
Broiled tomatoes; hot biscuits. 
Tea. Radishes. Coffee. 
Strawberries and cream; sponge-cake. 


crackers. 


Fruit frappé. 
Omelette; hot rolls; 
Cherry salad. 
Strawberry shortcake. 


coffee. 


and changed the seats of the guests each time. 
I bought no flowers, and had no frills, but I 
used my prettiest things and varied the serv- 
ice as far as possible—using, for instance, 
blue and white Canton ware one day, with 
my every-day little ferns as the only decora- 
tion; white and gold and green china another 
time, with daisies and grasses (brought home 
the day before after a trolley ride into the 
country) as the centrepiece. The last day I 
had a little gift—also made at home—at each 
place, and I had written appropriate rhymes 
to go with each one. My capable little maid 
showed a lively interest all through—but she 
is another story. My friends have expressed 
such pleasure and enjoyment that I am sure 








THE 


my experiment has been a success—and the 
whole thing cost me less than five dollars! 
New York. L. S. W. 


The Little Girl’s Thumb ; 

To break my little girl of the habit of 
sucking her thumb, I made some thumbless 
muslin mittens and sewed them to the wrists 
of her “ nighties,” and in a remarkably short 
time the habit was broken. To keep this 
same child covered, as she sleeps in a room 
alone, I find that the big clasps from men’s 
gloves are invaluable. Sew the button part 
on to the mattress or mattress cover, the fast- 
ener to the cover nearest the child. The fast- 
ener will attach itself firmer to the button 
below on account of the sheet being between. 

I find a good way to save the knees of a 
child’s stockings is to cut off a pair of old 
ones and sew them inside the new. As they 
are exactly the same shape the fit will not 
be spoiled. Also to make good tights for a 
little girl, take a pair of her mother’s stock- 
ings the feet of which possibly have been 
worn out, cut off the feet and split the upper 
part about three quarters of the way. Set 
in a diamond-shaped gusset at the base, and 
you will find that after sewing the two seams 
up you will have a better pair of tights than 
ean be bought at any store. I. S. 

Kansas Crry, Mo. 


The Care of the Aged 

Durinc long experience in caring for the 
aged members of our household I. have in- 
vented useful and very inexpensive articles 
which may be helpful to others who care for 
invalids. They can be made by any woman. 

A table on which meals are served to one 
who is able to sit up in bed may be made with 
a planed board, thirty-two inches long and 
thirteen inches wide. Nail on this four legs 
four and a half inches long. Any inch- 
square sticks will make good legs, or even 
broom handles will do. This simple table, 
covered with a white cloth, has been a great 
comfort to one old lady for several years. 

A clothes-rack for heating pillows or cloth- 
ing is made of two inch-square pieces of wood, 
two feet long and flat, and thin c?oss pieces 
of wood thirteen inches long, with four legs 
five and a half inches long. Nail four or five 
cross pieces on to the inch-square sticks. 
Then nail on the legs. It is well to nail thin 
pieces of wood to the legs of either end, to 
give firmness. This rack, placed over the reg- 
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ister, allows the heat to pass into the room 
while heating the pillow or other 
thoroughly. 

For hot-water bottles get flat pint bottles, 
fill them with warm water, put the corks in 
firmly, and seal with red sealing wax. If 
put on registers and radiators they will be 
hot and ready for the cold hands of the old, 
for beds, or any other purpose. We ‘have 
seven in different parts of the house, and 


article 


the same bottles can be used season after 
season. m& MN. Y. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
A Housefather on Expenses 
My income is twenty dollars a week. Our 


my eighteen- 
My daughter 
Our table ex- 


family consists of my wife, 
year-old daughter, and myself. 
is in her last term at school. 


penses average six dollars a week. This 
counts in oil for oil-stove, matches, soap, 
shoe and stove blacking, yeast cakes, and 


kindling wood. At least, I find all these ar- 
ticles entered on our list of housekeeping ex- 
and within the six-dollar limit. I 
ought to state that we have a garden and 
a small orchard, also about twenty hens. We 
live in a suburb of a large city. I do not 
enter in my six-dollar estimate the vegetables 
from the garden or the fruit from the or- 
chard. Nor do I allow for the eggs or oc- 
casional roast chicken or stew which our 
hens furnish. But I do set down the hen 
food—that is, if we use a dozen of eggs I 
do not enter what they would cost, but when 
I buy a bushel of corn its cost goes down to 
be reckoned into the cost of the table. My 
wife says, however, that she could still set 
a good, wholesome table within the six-dollar 
limit, even if deprived of garden and other 
aids. ° 


penses 


Anyhow, she does it now, and so we have 
left fourteen dollars. Four is religiously put 
into the bank for a possible rainy day, though 
we intend investing it when it shall amount 
to our desired capital. The ten left is di- 
vided equally between my wife and myself. 
I am expected to, and I do, clothe myself, 
pay the taxes (generally about forty dollars) 
on our home, pay fifteen dollars water rates, 
the fire insurance, my life insurance, provide 
the coal (we use six tons a year), and use 
the remainder as I please. ‘ 

My wife clothes herself and our daughter, 
replenishes ordinary household goods, such 
as bedding, kitchen utensils, and dishes. She 
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belongs to a relief corp and a social club, and 
goes to church—all costing money, but sure- 
ly not extravagances. We each pay our own 
dentist bill, my wife paying my daughter’s. 
The same plan is followed with the doctor, 
unless, as has occurred twice, his bill was 
very large, and we shared the cost. 

My wife gives my daughter a small allow- 
ance, out of which she is expected to pay 
ear fares, postage, confectionery, and other 
small expenses. But I often augment this 
by tips. When we go to the theatre—perhaps 
six times a year—I foot the bills. It’s my 
treat. My wife thinks this extravagant, but 
says, as I’d spend the money somehow, she 
might as well get the benefit of it. 

When a large piece of furniture is needed, 
we talk it over; my wife reads advertisements 
and prices, and when we decide the cost. is 
shared. When the house needs fixing up we 
do it ourselves, if possible. If it’s a job we 
ean’t do I pay if I have the cash on hand. 
If not, I say so, and my wife helps out. She 
generally has more cash in readiness than I do. 

Our plan has worked well. As we can’t 
all leave home at once, I have my vacation 
alone, and I save for it, paying all expenses 
out of my five a week. My wife and daugh- 
ter go together on their vacation, and she pays 
the girl’s expenses, though I generally give 
her a bill for frivolities and sometimes send 
her more. My wife considers that as ex- 
travagance, but my daughter doesn’t agree 
with her. My wife pays laundry bills and 
for all help hired in the house. We do not 
keep a hired girl, but occasionally hire one. 

I never have a dime left on New-year’s 
day, but my wife is more fortunate. She 
always has a tidy little roll of bills to begin 
another twelve months with. She paid for 
her sewing-machine, I paid for my bicycle, 
while my daughter’s “bike” was a present 
from us both. 

As to extravagance, my wife says my 
cigars come under that head, but still she says 
so good-naturedly and doesn’t nag about them. 

As families differ so in size, in cireum- 
stances, and in incomes my experience may 
not be very helpful, but I should think in all 
cases some amicable division of money and 
expenses might be effected. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Spring “ Opening” 
WE sent out attractive invitations a week 
ahead to advertise our “opening” for a char- 


T. E. K. 


ity bazar. We pasted pretty picture hats on 
small envelopes, giving also the time and 
place where the meeting would be held. 

We found our hats in the Bazar, and where 
they were not colored we made roses, plumes, 
and buckles gorgeous with water colors. Each 
one who received an invitation was requested 
to put into her envelope one tenth the price 
of her spring hat, and bring it herself to the 
home of Mrs. H , where the envelopes 
would all be opened. 

The plan worked admirably, and we made 
twenty dollars with very little effort. We had 
some music, and the old song, “A foolish 
little maiden bought a foolish little bon- 
net,” and one or two short poems on women’s 
shopping. Light refreshments were served. 
It made a pleasant afternoon, and was de- 
cidedly successful. . 

The gentlemen were so interested in our 
gay little invitations that we think we will 
send them invitations the next time, with 
hats for men on the envelopes. In that case 
the opening would be held in the evening. 

Osweco, N. Y. hs ee eke 





Mending Rubbers 

We have found that thin spots in our rub- 
bers can be mended at home by applying a 
cement made from five cents’ worth of real 
rubber dissolved in chloroform. Keep the 
bottle containing the cement tightly corked 
and apply with a mucilage brush as quickly 
as possible, that it may not harden. We used 
“rubber darn” for an actual hole. Cut a 
piece of the rubber the right size, fasten it 
with a few stitches over the hole, and brush 
with the cement. Both kinds of rubber may 
be obtained from a dealer in dentists’ supplies. 

Rocuester, N.Y. F. S. 


Mending Flannel Underwear 

In mending the flannel underwear, it is a 
good idea to sew a piece of cheesecloth under 
the thin places and then darn through it. 
The cheesecloth takes the strain, if any. 

Sometimes a patch of the woven flannel is 
necessary. If so, first baste it in, and then 
sew it on the machine with two rows of stitch- 
ing, one a little within the other. Trim the 
rough edges down to the stitching (the edge 
of the patch and the worn edge of the gar- 
ment). 

When the garments are too much worn to 
be of service to the original owners, I cut 
them down and make smaller ones for the 
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children. The little shirts and drawers cost 
a great deal more in proportion than larger 
ones, so | regard this as practical economy. 

I sew all seams on the machine, with a 
loose stitch, then turn them open and finish 
by hand catch stitching from one side to the 
other. I finish the bottoms and sides of the 
drawers with a crochet hook and either darn- 
ing or mercerized cotton. It is a very simple 
stitch. Fasten the thread; put the hook 
through the goods, drawing a stitch through 
on the hook and leaving the thread on the 
other side. Draw the thread through the loop 
on the needle (this makes the first stitch); 
then put the hook through the goods; draw a 
stitch through (making two stitches. on the 
hook); then draw the thread through both. 
Repeat. This has the effect of the machine 
finish, and gives a neat appearance. Finish 
the drawers at the top with muslin bands con- 
taining buttonholes. 

The little shirts are finished at the tops 
and wrists with the crocheting. A simple 
beading is crocheted around the neck to run 
a tape or ribbon through. All this may 
sound elaborate, but it really takes only a 
little time. Two garments can be almost en- 
tirely made in an hour. 

Sometimes the bottoms of the large shirts 
can be converted into very desirable petticoats 
for the little daughter. Cut the garment 
away below the sleeves, finish a placket and 
sew on a muslin band around the top. Finish 
the lower edge with the crochet stitch or face 
with a strip of muslin. 

Sometimes one can buy such pieces of flan- 
nel tubing at the factory or at some stores. 
They are usually sold by weight, and ean be 
bought very reasonably. 

Aupany, N.Y. F. M. W. R. 

A Sweeping Hint 

On sweeping days I have found it an ex- 
cellent plan when dusting to first remove the 
greater part with a dry dust cloth, then to 
go over the furniture a second time with a 
cloth which has been moistened with a little 
crude oil. The oil not only spares the throat 
and lungs of the housewife, but also gives a 
fine polish to the furniture. D. D. 

Newark, N.J. 


Home-made Furniture 
WE could not afford the prices for mission 
furniture in the shops, so had made at a 
lumber mill a table and set of corner shelves. 
VOL, xLi.—48 
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We live in a flat and have no mantels, so 
needed something to hold bric-a-brac, books, 
magazines, ete. Our are five feet 
high. At each corner, including the turn, 
is a two-inch post—six in all. The posts ex- 
tend four inches above the top shelf. There 
are four shelves one foot wide. The shelves 
are three feet one way, two feet the other. 
The bottom shelf is eight inches from the 
floor. The others eighteen inches apart. The 
shelves are backed solidly, which makes an 
effective background. The table is fifty 
inches long, twenty-nine inches wide, thirty 
inches high. There is a shelf underneath. 
The top is two inches thick; the legs two and 
one half inches thick. Both table and shelves 
are weather-stained and waxed. Our friends 
think them very handsome, and so do we. 
They cost twelve dollars before staining. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. M. C. R. 


shelves 


A Simple Device for Wash Day 

A cCONTRIVANCE which has been an _ in- 
estimable comfort to me is my _ clothes- 
dryer. It is like an _ old-fashioned reel, 
fastened to a central which it re- 
volves, and brings the lines to me instead of 
my having to tramp about through snow, 
mud, or wet grass. 

I find that by hanging sheets on the outside 
lines, the things that are unsightly and better 
hidden may be hung inside and so be com- 
pletely hidden from view. A neighbor who 
lives in a flat uses the same contrivance by 
having it fastened to the side of the house, 
and reaches it from the fire escape. 

Des Moines, Iowa. M. L. T. 


post, on 


Renovating Ribbons 

I once learned from a milliner an excel- 
lent way to renovate ribbons which have been 
used on hats or with frequent 
tying. 

Lay the ribbon on the ironing board, and 
place over it a clean sheet of brown paper. 
Then take a hot iron and hold firmly with 
the right hand, and with the left hand draw 
the ribbon out from under the iron. The 
iron should be held very firmly, so that the 
ribbon comes out with an effort and the re- 
sult will surprise any one who tries it for 
the first time. This is excellent for children’s 
hair ribbons, which muss so quickly, and very 
shabby ribbons (provided they are not faded) 
come out almost like new. i Ee ee 

S. Framincuam, Mass. 
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To Make Meat Tender 

I wonper how many cooks know that when 
boiling meat—corned beef, chicken, in fact, 
meat of any kind—a tablespoonful of vinegar 
to a large piece, a smaller spoonful to a 
smaller piece, placed in the water when first 
put over the fire, will make it 
tender. There will be positively no flavor of 
the vinegar in the meat when cooked. 

STarrorp Sprinas, Conn. W. M. 


deliciously 


To Make Silk Underskirts 

Wuen making a silk underskirt, if the 
seams of the body of the skirt are left open 
to about a depth of twelve inches or less, as 
preferred, and bound well, the garment will 
not only have a better “ swing,” but will wear 
much longer. A dust ruffle made of a strong, 
durable skirt lining instead of the silk will 
inerease the wearing qualities of the outer 
ruffle fifty per cent. C. A. 

3LOOMFIELD, N. J. 


To Polish Furniture 
Ir any of the readers of the Bazar have 
troubled, as I have, with a _ blue-gray 
appearance on the surface of any of their 
highly polished furniture they may feel per- 
fectly safe in using the following: 

To about a quart of clear water add a ta- 
blespoonful of good strong vinegar. In the 
solution saturate a soft cheesecloth and wring 
out as dry as possible. With this rub lightly 
the surface to be cleaned, and dry (always 
rubbing lightly) with a dry piece of cheese- 
cloth. 

If afraid of this at first, you might experi- 
ment on a section of the furniture that does 
not show—the inside of the top lid of the 
piano might do if that is the article to be 
cleaned. In case of the first application not 
entirely removing the cloudy look, repeat the 
operation in about a week, and you will have 
the satisfaction of seeing your furniture look 
as fine as it did the day it left the factory. 

FRUITVALE, CAL. a oe Ws 


been 


A Safe Crib 

WHEN we bought our crib we didn’t allow 
enough for the baby’s activity, and we soon 
found there was danger of the youngster 
pitching out headlong over the rather low 
It was an ordinary iron crib with 
brass knobs on the ends of the posts. I un- 
screwed the knobs and had a machinist make 
me four pieces of iron pipe threaded inside 


sides. 
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to screw on the tops of the posts where the 
knobs off. The other these 
tubes were threaded to take the brass knobs, 
finish. When these extension 
rods were screwed.in place we took a tennis 
net and wrapped it and _ tightly 
around three sides, fastening it in place with 
Only one half of the length of the 
net was used for this. The end that was cut 
off was bound with heavy cotton, and harness 
snaps sewed on. These attach to rings on 
the fourth rod, so it is only the work of a 
second to unfasten this side to make up the 
crib or to get at its occupant. The net should 
be fastened inside the bars of the crib. Baby 
is then perfectly safe, and cannot fall out, or 
climb over, or shove his head out through the 


came ends of 


by way of a 
securely 


ce rds. 


bars of the crib as he did frequently before 
the net was in place. This is what it cost: 
Net, 75 cents; uprights, $1; snaps and rings, 
20 cents.—Total, $1.95. 

There are cribs with high sides that should 
be preferred in buying, but if you have an 
old one this is a good makeshift. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mss. = 

Celery Salt for the Hands 

ONE is often advised to rub the hands with 
celery tops to remove the odor from the hands 
after peeling onions; but celery tops are not 
always available. I have discovered that if 
celery salt is shaken on the hands and well 
rubbed in before wetting,-the odor will en- 
tirely disappear. E. T. F. 

Mercer, Pa. 


The Candy Problem 

THE majority of intelligent mothers man- 
age the diet of their children wisely, on the 
whole, during infaney and early childhood; 
but later on, say, after the age of eight or 
ten years, the reins are slackened or practi- 
eally thrown down, and the child becomes 
and more an habitué of the candy shop and 
the soda fountain. 

The taste for natural, and the 
sweets themselves are wholesome if properly 
regulated. This question of “ proper regula- 
tion ” is the problem which, for my own fam- 
ily, I have been fairly successful in solving. 

For years I have bought candy as regularly 
as any household supply, and I bring it on to 
the table with the dessert or as one. I always 
buy good candies, and purchase three or four 
varieties at a time in one half or one pound 
lots, and vary the selections with each pur- 


sweets is 
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I sometimes add choice figs, dates, 
or stuffed prunes, and sometimes fruits con- 
served. As all of these dainties are highly 
concentrated food, I allow only a _ limited 
quantity at a time, perhaps two or three 
pieces to each child. 

In my own experience I have found that 
the children enjoy candy given in this way, 
and have not formed the habit of browsing 
on it at odd times. Ee Bie. 

Trappe, Mp. 


chase. 


An Allowance for Children 

I DETERMINED to teach my children early 
to learn just what money would buy, and 
how far it would go. For five years my two 
boys of sixteen and fourteen have had four 
dollars a month as an allowance. 
tering the high school two the 
older one is allowed’ five dollars. Out of 
this they must buy all their clothes, and, if 
anything can be saved from it, they may use 
their judgment as to how it shall be 


Since en- 


years ago, 


spent. 
We always talk over the expenditures in ad- 
vance, and I accompany the. boys when they 
buy their suits and overcoats; but they have 
learned for themselves how to purchase shoes, 
shirts, and neckties. They have 
learned to watch for mark-downs, and to buy 


collars, 


out of season on oceasion, so that they may 
have more left for Christmas gifts 
or personal pleasures. In these years I have 
contributed to their wardrobe only pajamas 
and bathrobes, which I made myself, and 
one pair of expensive stockings for daneing- 
Other relatives gave. them a few 
neckties at Christmas. The boys have 
learned proportion in spending. They have 
experienced that it is sometimes wise to buy 
the more expensive shoes or coats, if they 
the hand. Otherwise, they 
have learned to be satisfied with the less cost- 
ly article. 


money 


school. 


have money in 
They have occasionally earned a 
little money by working for a neighbor, but 
in all this time they have never had any 
from their parents outside the allowance. It 
has taught them both independence and re- 
straint. They never ask us for money for 
this thing or for that. Instead, we plan with 
them how it may be saved by economy of 
expenditure in other ways. L. M. 
West SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


A Home Index 
We experienced great difficulty in keeping 
track of bills, receipts, and other important 
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household papers, until we got an indexed 
letter file, such as is used in offices. Now, 


when question arises concerning a bill, it is 
quickly settled by producing the file. These 
are inexpensive and occupy very little room. 


MENOMONIE, Wis. I. M. 


Kitchen Window Boxes 

Ir a woman can handle a hammer and saw, 
it’s amazing the amount of time and money 
she can save. I have two window boxes that 
do both. In the window on the garden side 
of the house is my refrigerator. I got from 
my grocer a box that fitted the window close- 
ly. but 8O the sash could be raised or lowered ; 
knocked off the top, stood it on its side, put 
in a shelf, and bored holes in the back for 
air, and covered with wire netting to keep 
the flies. It’s better to have the top a 
little slanting, but that’s a good deal of trou- 
ble. You 


frigerator you have and the many pounds of 


out 


will be surprised what a cool re- 
ice you can save. 

For the other window box I got a medium- 
sized box, quite a bit smaller than the refrig- 
erator box, knocked off top and bottom, and 
stood it on its side, with the open side close 
against the window, but so the window can 
be raised and lowered easily. On the other 
side I fastened the bottom on with pieces of 
leather for hinges, this making the lid hang 
down. This box is for the milkman, 
butcher, and grocer, and by writing my or- 
ders and leaving them in the box I am 
much time and annoyance, as the grocer and 
butcher and milkman also leave their 
in the box, letting the lid drop so they will 
be safe and ready to be taken out at my con- 


A. McP. 


used 
saved 


gro ds 


venience. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


Removing Ink Spots 

Never before were so many pretty lingerie 
blouses and washable waists worn; and how 
badly one feels when they get ink spots on 
them! I had a sheer pink silk waist, on 
which I unfortunately spilled some ink. I 
took some peroxide of hydrogen and wet the 
goods with it, then put it in the sun for a 
little while. In about half an hour ink spots 
were gone the intact. 
Peroxide of hydrogen can be used on the 
most delicate color, and it will take stains 
out admirably. I have also used it with great 
success on my fine white lawn waists. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. F. W. 
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of eating on the porch in summer has 

not yet fathomed the delights of warm 
weather. Whether the porch is large or 
small, beautiful or ugly, does not really 
matter, so long as there is room for a table 
and chairs, and there are vines or awnings, 
or both, to screen it from passers. 

It is necessary that hot food should be 
served on hot dishes out of doors, and, of 
course, it is a simple matter to heat the 
platters and plates; but it is better yet to 
have a cover for the platters and to keep the 
vegetables in hot covered dishes on the side- 


A NY ONE who has not formed the habit 


be alternated on a flat dish, purple mixed 
with green, or green with brown, with ten- 
drils and small grape leaves. A little trouble 
pays wonderfully with fruit. 

When cereal and fruit are served together 
it is essential that the cereal should be very 
well cooked and seasoned; then pour it into 
a mould and let it get firm; put it on an 
ice-cold platter, and surround with red rasp- 
berries or cut-up peaches; these are the best 
two fruits to use. When one tires of oat- 
meal and other similar things with fruit, a 
good change is boiled rice; this is very nice 
with raspberries and plenty of thick cream. 





board. There are very nice hot-water dishes Eggs are, of course, the staple for summer 
in heavy blue-and-white china in the Japa- breakfasts. A variation from the tiresomely 
nese shops plain omelette 
which, with is made by 
covers, make folding in 
perfect dishes creamed _hard- 
for hot food; boiled eggs, or 


still, by utiliz- 
ing a chafing- 
dish with a 
hot-water pan, 
an excellent 
substitute can 
be made for 
using for 


mushrooms, or 
chopped olives, 
or pease, al] 
cooked in a 
thick white 
sauce. Or use 
a mixture of 
chicken _ livers 











many things— 
luncheon 
dishes especial- 
ly. A coffee machine is helpful at breakfast, 
and a tea urn at luncheon; either can have 
a folding pasteboard screen made at home 
to keep off draughts. 

Of course, fruit is the usual thing at break- 
fast in summer, and much more can be done 
to make this attractive than many house- 
keepers think. Try serving freshly gathered 
strawberries on a flat dish with strawberry 
leaves under the fruit. Have raspberries ar- 
ranged in the same way, but in pyramid 
shape. Plums should lie on a bed of moss 
with a narrow edge of leaves; peaches and 
pears should be wiped off and the two mixed 
with their heavy green foliage; grapes should 





RASPBERRY SHERBET IN LEMON CUPS. 


and kidneys 
cooked in 
brown sauce, 
with parsley, olives, and plenty of seasoning. 
Tomato omelette makes a nice _ breakfast 
dish, too, either with or without the addi- 
tion of chopped green peppers and onion. 
Corn fritters, fried eggplant, fried and 
creamed tomatoes, are all good, and mush- 
rooms are delicious for breakfast, broiled on 
toast, or fried with bacon, or mixed with 
scrambled eggs. To broil these in the best 
way they should be peeled, the inside rubbed 
with butter, and turned first toward the fire; 
when this is done, turn them over and drop 
a bit of butter into the cup; butter the other 
side, and broil that last. Another way of 
cooking them is to peel them, fill the deep 
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cups with thick cream, salt and paprika, 
and arrange them on toast rounds covered 
with more cream and seasoning; bake in a 
covered dish for half an hour and remove 
the dish, but leave it cov- 


with beef extract. When done, add to a 
quart a tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved 
in cold water, strain and cool; then add a 
little lemon juice and flavor to taste. Put 





ered for three minutes 
till the steam is absorbed. 

Where one can get 
frogs’ legs, as is usually 
the case in the country in 
summer, they make a de- 
lightful change for break- 
fast. Have them skinned; 
dip each into milk, then 
into flour with 
salt and pepper, and fry 
a few at a time in deep 


seasoned 














fat. Arrange on a nap- 
kin with parsley and lem- 
on quarters. Another way 
to cook them is this: Sauté them lightly in 
butter; make some white sauce with a level 
tablespoonful of butter, half as much flour, 
and a cup of cream; when it is hot add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, salt, cayenne, and 
a pinch of nutmeg; pour over the frogs’ legs. 

A plainer breakfast than these may have 
for the main course something new. Take 
large potatoes, cut off one end first, and bake 
them; when done cut off the other end, re- 
move the inside and mix it lightly with 
chopped cooked bacon; return to the shells 
and top each with a bit of parsley. Serve 
standing up on the end cut off before baking. 
Creamed fish of any sort can be used in 
place of bacon, or they may be filled with 
creamed meat. 

For a porch luncheon an excellent first 
course is jellied bouillon; this can be made 
with any stock, cleared and colored with a 
little kitchen bouquet; or it may be made 








COLD LAMB 





IN ASPIC WITH PEASE. 

on ice till firm, break up into small bits, and 
serve in chilled bouillon cups. Chicken 
bouillon or tomato bouillon may be made in 
the same way, merely putting in gelatine in 
the clear, strained soup. 

Cold meat is always the best choice for an 
outdoor luncheon; sliced lamb or veal or 
chicken may be surrounded with quarters of 
hard-boiled eggs or cooked pease stirred with 
thick mayonnaise; or the meat may have a 
border of lettuce cut with the scissors till it 
is like long blades of grass, and French dress- 
ing may be poured over. 

Or, when the jellied bouillon is not used, 
there may be cold meat in aspic — which 
sounds elaborate, and is simplicity itself to 
prepare. There may be a pound of lamb 
stew cooked the day before, and the meat 
removed and freed from bones and fat and 
cut into long, even pieces; then the stock is 
strained, clarified, cooled, the fat removed, 
and it is reheated and 
the gelatine put in as 
for bouillon, and it is 
poured over the meat in 
a mould. Those who 
like mint can have the 
stock flavored with that. 
If there is cold cooked 
lamb, that can be heated 
-in the hot stock till it 
is soft and any left-over 
mint sauce can be add- 
ed. Veal or chicken or 
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FOR A VERANDA LUNCHEON. 


meat may 
this same 


any sort of 


be used in 
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way, and cooked pease or asparagus tips may 
be moulded with it or served around it, with 
or without mayonnaise. 

If hot meat is used for luncheon it should 
be very light—chops ‘or chicken or some- 
thing creamed or in croquettes or in tim- 
bales. A very good and easy rule to make 
the last is this: Put the meat through the 
chopper till it is perfectly smooth; to a pint 
of it add half a cup of thick white sauce 
or half as much gravy; press into buttered 
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sherbet. One of raspberries which is very 
nice is made on this rule: Warm the berries 
and crush them; sweeten with sugar-and- 
water syrup, and add the juice of a lemon; 
strain, cool, add two unbeaten egg whites, 
and freeze. Serve in lemon shells, the edges 
scalloped. Or have a lemon ice served in the 
shells, and top each portion with a bit of 

preserved ginger. 
For dinner omit the usual first course of 
soup on very hot nights, or have iced bouil- 
lon made just as for the 











jellied bouillon with the 
gelatine omitted; add a lit- 
tle lemon juice and _ salt, 
and put all into a pail, and 
bury in ice and salt for at 
least two hours; serve in 
chilled cups, with brown 
bread and_ butter — strips. 
On cooler nights have 
cream soups largely, made 
with pease or cauliflower, 
or onions or corn for foun- 
dation. Or have clear soup 
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moulds, and bake in a pan of hot water till 
they are firm enough to turn out. Serve 
these alone or with tomato sauce or with 
creamed pease. Any sort of cold cooked fish 
or canned salmon can be made up into tim- 
bales quite as well as meat. 

Something pretty and new in the way of 
salads for luncheon is prepared in this way: 
Put some white lettuce hearts on a flat dish 
and lay green lettuce leaves around in a 
ring. On these latter lay alternate oblong 
pieces of pineapple and cream cheese, ex- 
actly the same size and shape; serve French 
dressing or mayonnaise with it. Another 
new salad is still simpler: Arrange the let- 
tuce, and make a thin mayonnaise to pass 
with it; stir this full of finely minced canned 
red pimentoes. The mixed flavor is very 
nice. Or have a salad of cooked cauliflower 
laid on lettuce and covered with chopped 
pimentoes; or fill pepper shells with this, 
and set on lettuce. 

For desserts for luncheon have fruit as a 
usual thing; or have iced coffee or tea, or 
tall glasses of fruit lemonade as a final 
course, with fresh cake or gingerbread or 
sugar cookies. For company, when one 
wishes something more, have a simple fruit 


with dissolved tapioca in 
it, or a little barley. 

For the second course 
have the roast cold when possible ; strange 
as it seems, it is really good in this way with 
hot vegetables. Or have cold veal-and-ham 
pie for a change, or tongue set in aspic. 
Boiled ham may have the bone removed and 
the meat pressed down in a round, deep pan; 
then a jelly is made by adding salt, pepper, 
six cloves, and a tablespoonful of gelatine 
to a quart of sweet cider, and this is strained 
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and poured over the ham. Serve very cold 
with plenty of parsley around the meat. 
Salads for dinner should always be green, 
one vegetable or more, with French dressing. 
As for desserts, have berries, plain or in 
shortcake; melons; sherbets, and creams. 























NY woman who has lived for any 
length of time in the country is sadly 
familiar with the problems confronting 

the country hostess. Men and things tend 
to concentrate in cities. There seems to be 
some mysterious attraction which constantly 
draws everything within its reach—cooks, 
fresh eggs, the very fish of the sea—to the 
great centres of trade and commerce. 

In providing for her guests—nay, often in 
securing these—the country hostess must 
fight a series of battles royal with this great 
centripetal force which drags everything from 
her grasp. 

She will soon grow discouraged unless she 
remembers that there is another law which 
works in an opposite direction. Just as the 
cities cannot exist by themselves, and must 
draw their supplies from the surrounding 
country, so the minds and souls of men 
would starve did they not from time to time 
“return to nature.” This centrifugal force 
works most strongly, of course, in the heated 
months, when stone pavements and arid 
wastes of brick seem so odious in the towns, 
and even the rulers of the kitchen prefer the 
seaside or the mountains “for a time.” 

The country is beautiful, however, even 
in winter, to those who know and love it. 
The almost unbearably rapid pace of our city 
life and the imitation of our British brethren 
have combined to bring people back to rural 
localities at all times of the year. They 
are beginning to find “the quiet of woods 
and meadows ” the best tonic for tired nerves. 
The country hostess should take comfort in 
the thought that fashion is coming her way. 
She should remember also that when she in- 
vites her city friends to spend a week end 
with her she often does them a real kindness. 

The servant problem is the most terrible 
bugbear to the dwellers in small communi- 
ties. Yet even this offers advantages to those 
who look at things in the right way. The 
woman who finds it difficult to procure com- 
petent help, and impossible to prevent their 
sudden departure, learns to rely more on her- 
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self and less on the angel of the kitchen. 
If she is wise, she will make herself familiar 
with household arts. She will take lessons 
in cooking, from some notable neighbor if 
no training-school is at hand. She will even 
learn how to kindle and how to dump the 
kitchen fire. Instead of a helpless being, ab- 
solutely dependent on the eaprices of foreign 
mercenaries, she will become a capable and 
truly independent house mistress, who can 
herself lock after the comfort and _ well- 
being of her guests whenever this is necessary. 

The same spirit of self-reliance should 
lead her to train a daughter, or even a young 
son, to wait on the table. I have seen a 
boy of twelve perform this service very ac- 
ceptably. His mother explained the situa- 
tion to us, which indeed required no ex- 
planation beyond telling us who he was. 
The country hostess and her family who 
“know how to do things” can meet their 
guests with the serenity born of knowledge 
of their own powers—provided always they 
do not attempt to do too much! Half the 
troubles of rural hospitality arise from the 
mistaken efforts of the hosts to copy the ways 
and the entertainments of dwellers in cities. 
This is not desirable and not possible for 
any save very rich people. 

As we pass out of the smoky and dusty 
town and go farther and farther into the 
country, we leave behind us more and more 
the elaborate products of civilization and 
return nearer and nearer to great Mother 
Nature. From her we learn the important 
lesson of simplicity. We feel by instinct 
the. appropriateness of simple dress as we 
walk abroad on country roads; and the same 
simplicity, quiet and dignified, should char- 
acterize country life in all its phases. This 
alone gives us the feeling of repose and rest 
which is especially delightful to those who 
have come from the hustle and rush of a 
great town. 

Simple things need to be excellent, and 
the rural hostess should make the necessary 
effort to provide for her guests the best 
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products of the countryside —fresh fruit, 
vegetables, and eggs, chickens that have never 
darkened the door of the cold-storage ware- 
house, cream and milk that have never trav- 
elled by train. It requires forethought and 
contrivance to procure these sometimes, but 
they are always appreciated, and are infinite- 
ly more appropriate to the countryside than 
the elaborate dishes which adorn city feasts. 

Our country hostess holds other trump 
eards in her hand. Fresh and invigorating 
air. the beauties of natural scenery, quiet 
and repose—all these she should be able to 
offer her friends. I am afraid, however, that, 
like the rest of mankind, she is too often 
oceupied with thinking of the difficulties un- 
der which she labors, rather than of the 
advantages that she possesses. 

We all know it is not easy to heat a coun- 
try house in the depth of winter, and our 
hostess may be so anxious to keep her friends 
warm as to forget the necessity of having 
her dwelling thoroughly ventilated. Here 
again she will do better if she does not at- 
tempt to follow city methods too closely. 
Steam heat and hot-air furnaces may be 
sufficient in a closely built block, but in a 
detached wooden house they should be sup- 
plemented by open fireplaces, those best of 
ventilators. Nothing is so cheerful and cozy 
as a blazing wood fire on a winter evening. 

The country who remembers the 
advantages of her situation, who occupies 
herself with trving to give her guests all the 
pleasant things the neighborhood and _ her 
way of life afford, will have a cheerful and 
robust attitude of mind. This will be in- 
finitely more agreeable to her friends than 
the apologetic tone induced by dwelling on 
one’s own shortcomings or those of the sur- 
roundings. “Who excuses himself, accuses 
himself,” and a hostess should rarely apol- 
ogize. In order to make her guests enjoy the 
country she must herself be fond of it. Per- 
haps she has been transplanted from the city 
and would prefer to return there if she could; 
this need not prevent her from getting all 
the pleasure possible out of her country resi- 
dence, and passing it on to others. She 
should study the beauties and resources of 
her neighborhood, find out the pretty walks 
and drives, ascertain what points of interest 
there are within walking, driving, or “ motor- 
ing” distance. She should have a quick 
eye, too, to perceive the things that may in- 
terest people coming from a distance. The 


hostess 
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village sawmill, which she passes every day, 
is to her only a sawmill on the river’s brink, 
a very familiar and uninteresting object. 
But to her young friends from the city it 
may appear an enchanted palace of delight. 
The whir of the revolving saws, the swift 
rushing up and down of the littlé platforms, 
the drawing in of the big logs floating in the 
river below—all is novel and mystical to 
them. 

In order to be a perfect rural hostess one 
must not only love the country, but must also 
have out-of-door tastes and occupations which 
guests may share. No matter how large and 
finely appointed a villa we possess, our friends 
will hardly feel satisfied unless a part at least 
of their entertainment is under the blue 
vault of heaven. Whether we offer them 
horses to ride or drive, motor cars, open-air 
sports, or only tea in the arbor and a stroll 
through the garden, we should, if possible, 
take them out into the open. When an Eng- 
lishman visits a friend in the country he 
always asks “ to see the estate,” and we Amer- 
icans sometimes laugh and blush as we show 
him about the few acres with which we have 
done so little! The present craze for formal 
and other gardens is changing all this, and 
it is taking people into the open air. It is 
now the fashion to serve meals, especially 
breakfast and afternoon tea, on the lawn 
or the veranda. Our country hostess should 
certainly give her friends the pleasure of 
repasts out-of-doors, weather permitting. 
This is a little trouble, but it pays. Better 
two courses served thus than half a dozen 
in a stuffy dining-room on a hot evening. 
Every one has a good appetite in the open 
air, and the green trees and blue sky make 
the simplest meal a pleasure. 

“But I do not like to eat breakfast under 
the eyes of my neighbor,” says Mrs. Subur- 
ban. Certainly not; have a privet or honey- 
suckle hedge around your premises, if the 
neighborhood is not educated up to the point 
of a walled garden. 

A foolish wave of expansiveness swept over 
our community a few years ago, causing 
householders to take down their fences and 
throw their grounds absolutely open to the 
eyes of all beholders, and to the feet of all 
wandering dogs and other stray animals. 
This fenceless and unprotected condition is 
now taken so much as a matter of course 
in many localities that real indignation is 
shown if a householder possessing a love of 
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privacy and of outdoor life ventures to sur- 
round his grounds with a wall such as is well- 
night universal in France and England. A 
gentleman who did so, in a town less than 
thirty miles from New York, endeavored to 
mitigate his offence by planting ivy on the 
outside of his brick walls. This was speed- 
ily trampled under foot by his irate neigh- 
bors, who considered the enclosure in the 
light of a personal insult. 

If privacy is not only allowable but proper 
in one’s dwelling-house, why not also in one’s 
grounds? We do not make the walls of our 
houses of glass, nor even of paper like the 
Japanese. If you wish to be sure of making 
your toilet without supervision in the land 
of the Mikado, you must take the precaution 
of tying together with string the little paper 
sliding screens or partitions that divide you 
from your neighbors. The love of privacy 
belongs to a higher civilization: and the 
people who at first blush object to walls and 
enclosures will reconsider when it is suggested 
to them that the purpose of these is to en- 
able their neighbors to make the garden a 


place to live and work in, a place for home 
life. The country hostess makes a great mis- 
take where she invites her neighbor to her 
house only on rare and ceremonious occasions. 
Nothing is pleasanter than to drop in in- 
formally, and take a meal with a friend in 
a quiet way. Monotony is a danger of rural 
life, and these little friendly visitings make 
an agreeable change, without overtaxing the 
strength or the purse of the hostess. Guest 
and hostess are probably both very busy wom- 
en, full of household cares. They will return 
to these refreshed in spirit after a pleasant 
chat over the supper table. Too often, how- 
ever, a rural hostess is so anxious to do her 
duty as a good housewife and to set before 
her guests an elaborate display of eatables 
and drinkables, that she exhausts herself in 
making preparations, and is too weary to 
enjoy the society of her friends, or to make 
them have a good time. 

In a word, her efforts at hospitality are 
so strenuous that they defeat themselves. 
She has not yet learned the charm of sim- 
plicity. 





SUCH LITTLE THINGS 


BY THE COUNTESS OF KINNOULL 


For want of very little things sometimes 


We women pine, and weep our souls away; 


To you they seem. absurd and foolish; but 


A woman lives for them, from day to day. 


*A loving word, a little longer kiss, 


Would make me happy as the day is long; 


But when you seem preoccupied, or cold, 


Or angry with me—all my world goes wrong. 


Ilave you not often said you loved me best? 


Why, yes, of course; and well I know ’tis true; 
It isn’t that I deubt it; but it’s still 
So sweet to hear it every day, anew! 


And so I bring and lay at your dear feet 


My heart, my soul, my life as offerings; 


My all I give to you and ask but these— 
A look, a kiss—two very little things. 
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URING times of business hurry, worry, 

and hard knocks there is nothing more 

comforting than a cheerful, pretty 
home. 

There are many ways of rendering home 
attractive, but there is one way of especially 
beautifying it, and that is by the aid of 
stencil work. 

The art of stencilling reaches far and wide. 
It is as old as the ancients, and as modern 
as ourselves. It is so interestingly simple 
in treatment that if one be artistic in ideas 


ste fo tte 


=. 


A FLOWER BORDER STENCIL. 


and clever enough to originate one’s own 
designs, the interior of one’s home can be 
turned into the most enchantingly exclusive 
place in town. 

Borders and centres can be stencilled on 
burlap, velours, cloth, silk, cotton 
leather, crex grass cloth, and made into por- 


tiéres, table pieces, sofa covers, screens, mats, 


gor ds, 


or rugs. Sofa cushions with stencilled college 
flags, yacht flags, coats of arms, give a certain 
tone of jollity to any sombre-looking study. 

Take. for instance, the wood panels in the 
living room. How decorative they would be 
with some odd design in one or two colors, 
running lengthwise, or just a simple green 
border on the dull oak. The children’s room 
would look more cheerful with a gayly col- 
ored frieze and a touch of color in the écru 
or white curtains. The bedroom would take 
on a festive air with some dainty design 
stencilled on the bedspread, the bureau cover, 
and the foot rug. For ornament there is 
nothing more effective than the large terra- 
cotta pottery, with a design or a figure or 
two stencilled in black and red. You would 
give to it a novel touch all your own which 
could not be bought in any shop. 


The more personality you impart to your 
surroundings the more charming those sur- 
roundings will become to you and to those 
interested in There need not be an 
abode in town as individual as your 
and there is nothing that appeals more to a 
tired business man in his home than a cozy 
touch of individual daintiness, which is the 
great panacea for the “commonplaces” of 
outside existence. 

The possibilities of stencil work for fancy- 
dress parties and amateur theatricals are un- 
limited, as any one who has the slightest 
spark of ingenuity will readily perceive. 

What fun an Indian party would be! The 
blue, red, green, or yellow patterns of the 
Navajo blankets could be stencilled on ordi- 


you. 
own, 


nary khaki, and I assure you they would 
present a very gorgeous array. A butterfly 
party would allow a vast scope for color. 


There are so many butterflies—the large and 
small, the motley colored, those with spikes 
which protrude so fascinatingly, and the lit- 


tle, simple black, yellow, and blue ones. 
Great big black butterflies stencilled on a 
yellow cambriec or on an organdie gown 


would be most bewitching, and as for yellow, 





DESIGN. 


A PEACOCK FEATHER 


black 
organdie, why, such a costume, with care and 
taste, could easily reach the pinnacle of ex- 


blue, gold, or silver butterflies on a 


quisiteness ! 

Stencilling can also be applied as a foun- 
dation for embroidery. 

If one is not capable of cutting one’s own 
designs, there are many on the market; many 
to suit any and every taste. 








PRACTICAL 


The stencilling outfit is inexpensive and 
therefore able to meet the requirements of 
any small purse. There are various kinds of 
stencils. Stencils in simple single form for 
one There is also the single stencil 
cut for two or more colors. The double sten- 
cil has two parts to each stencil, and the 
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complicated stencil is made to take several 
colors. 

For cutting your own stencils: 

1. Procure a heavy quality of 
per, and thereon make your design; coat it 
with linseed oil, and allow it to dry. 

2. Lay a square of soft cloth on the table. 
On it place a piece of plate glass, of which 
an 18x18 is a handy size. 

3. Place the 
start to cut it, 
items: 


Manila pa- 


dry paper on the glass, and 
bearing in mind the following 
(a) not to cut the lines any longer 


than the drawing shows, or the stencil will 
be materially weakened; (b) that the cut- 
ting is a wrist movement, therefore you 


should hold the knife just as loosely as you 
would a pencil, using the point only. When 
possible, cut each curved line with one sweep 
of the knife, and all straight lines without 
a ruler. 

4. When the stencil is finished, 
both sides with shellac, a process which will 
stiffen the pattern, at the same time adding 
to its durability, and permitting of its being 
washed with cold water when the stencil is 
stained. 

The stencil knife 
five inches long. It is composed of a wooden 
handle with a slit, in which you place the 
steel] blade, and there is a brass ferrule to hold 


eoat it on 


generally used is about 


the combination in place. The paint used 
is the ordinary oil paint in tubes. The 
brushes, paper, oil, and shellac are to be 
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bought at any shop where artists’ 
are sold. 

As to the plate glass, ask the glazier for a 
of broken or scratched window pane, 
which will serve the purpose admirably. 

For stencilling the pattern on the material: 

1. Lay the material on the kitchen table 
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WITH A TWO-COLOR EFFECT. 

or on a drawing board, and with small pins 


secure the stencil in place. 

2. Prepare the a glass slab, 
ing in mind that, should you be 
light-colored material, 
transparent paint with 
for instance, should the material be a dark 
velours, it is necessary to mix white with the 
paint to enable the color to show on the dark 
background. 

3. Fill well the brush with 
yet not allowing an overflow. Then experi- 
ment with the brush on a piece of paper, to 
if the paint be well worked into it. If 
not overcharged with eolor proceed to rub 
the brush over the stencil with a light cir- 
cular motion until each opening is well and 


eolor on bear- 
working on 
must thin the 


turpentine, whereas, 


you 


eolor, 


stencil 


see 


evenly covered with color. 
the and earefully lift 
using a two-colored stencil 


4. Remove pins the 
stencil. If pre- 
pare the next tone, and proceed as before. 

As to prices, the border stencil of flowers will 
be sent by the Bazar for twenty-five 
The stencil for the peacock feather border is 
half inches wide, and the price is 
fifty cents, while the corner for it is $1.10, 
and the centre design of peacock feathers, 
which is eight cents. 
The pillow top is eighteen inches square, and 
the price of the stencil 
one dollar. The best brush to use is a Japa- 
nese stencil brush, which will be sent for fifty 
cents. 


cents. 


five and one 


inches wide, is ninety 


(for two colors) is 
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HIARPER'’S Bazar will open its pages this year to a series of articles on “ The Girl Who Comes 


to the City,” written by those girl readers 


who have 
the city, and either succeeding or failing there, during the 


the experience of coming to 


through 
years. The Bazar wants the 


last ten 


gone 


experience of the average girl of not under sixteen years of age, nor over thirty, and not espe- 


cially trained or equipped for work. 
trades, factory work, music, art, teaching, 
work generally. 


By “the city” the Bazar does not 
big cities of the United States. It 


mean 


For the best five experiences received, of success or failure, the Bazar will 
part, 


For each experience printed, wholly or in 


used, the Bazar will pay $5. 


All classes of experiences are desired—those in journalism, 
domestic 
An honest, accurate experience of one who has tried and failed is as necessary to a true 
presentation of the whole subject as a story of a foothold won and kept. 
New York alone. It 
means any city of orer twenty thousand people. 


service, typewriting, stenography, and office 


does not mean the half-dozen 


pay $20 each. 


and of which there may be twenty or more 


The contributions must be written in ink or typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and 


must not contain less than 300 words, 


has an experience to send, is hereby 


nor more 


than 800. 
It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. 
invited to 


Any girl, anywhere, who 


send it in. Address the Editor of Harper's 


Bazar, GIRL’s DepanxtTMENT, Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 


unavailable for this 
will be promptly 
the dute of 


Contributions found 
scripts which are available 
if possible within a month of 
may be offercd elsewhere, 


A Library Failure 

I am not a success. 

Nine years ago I came to New York be- 
lieving that any one who did honest work 
with high endeavors could not fail. I need 
hardly say that I was young. Ever since I 
“an remember my family have been poor, 
but it was not till the death of my father 
that the actual realization of our poverty 
came to us. 

It was absolutely necessary that I earn my 
bread and butter. I had a good general edu- 
eation, including a fair knowledge of two 
languages, and I had perfect health. With 
these assets I cast about for something to do. 
I happened to select New York as my hunt- 
ing ground because I was here visiting some 
friends. A school acquaintance suggested 
library work; it sounded plausible, and I took 
a few lessons in cataloguing. These lessons 
were not illuminating. I had never been in- 
side a public library, and the red and black 
marks on the catalogue cards were very con- 
fusing to me, as I had no idea of their use. 
The teacher of ‘cataloguing—a wonderfully 
clever and kind woman—gave me the ad- 
dresses of some libraries and gave me also 
some advice. It was, “If you go to a man 
to apply for a position, look your prettiest; 
if to a woman, look only neat.” 

The first place I applied for I got—it was 
to do the work of an untrained assistant in 


department 
notified of the 
their receipt. 


cannot be returned. Authors of manu- 
acceptance of their contributions 
After six weeks any MS. not accepted 


a public library, and my salary was to be 
$29 per month. I fortunately found a place 
to board for $6 per week, with some young 
women who were doing cooperative house- 
keeping. One of them was a widow, and 
that was balm to my distracted family in 
Virginia, who thought if anything was worse 
than working for your living, it was living 
unchaperoned. One of my uncles sent me 
$50, and with that and my salary I lived for 
about eight months, when my salary was 
raised. As my board took most of my salary, 
and I had lunches and ear fare, laundry and 
incidentals beside, there was not much left 
for amusements. My hours were long and 
the work was hard, but I had one free day 
every week and every other Sunday. In those 
free days I learned to cook and sew, and in 
the five work days I learned much besides 
library work. 

I learned that in the business world you 
are judged by how well you are doing the 
work that you are attempting; that quick- 
ness, accuracy, capability, and reliability are 
the great standards. The question is, “ Are 
you doing your work well?” Your value is 
your money value to the people who employ 
you. 

At the end of my first month’s work a job 
lot of ancestors might have been bought 
cheap. 

From the first moment I found my work 
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interesting. The people I worked with were 
kind, and the public simply thrilling. A li- 
brarian never dreads to go to her work, for 
there she will find the never-ending proces- 
sion of readers—all ages, all classes of soci- 
ety, all sorts, kinds, and conditions of human 
beings—some good, some bad, some rich, 
some poor, but all interesting! I was often 
out after nine o’clock at night, returning 
from my work, but I never had any unpleas- 
ant experiences. Nobody ever spoke to me 
or even noticed me. Night work is very ex- 
hausting, one hour after six o’clock should 
count for two before. 

Hardest of all things is having to stay in- 
doors all day; to know that the call of the 
blessed sunshine and the alluring rain is for 
somebody else, not for you. 

With a secant half hour for luncheon it is 
hard not to grow careless about what you eat; 
it is also hard to get the proper amount of 
exercise and rest—yet on these things depend 
in a large measure success or failure. 

The lure of the library is strong, and al- 
though I know from a financial view-point 
I am a failure, and I fear from any other 
view-point I am not a success, I have found 
in my work something that closely resembles 
happiness. E. E. E. 

New York. 


Dressmaking in Boston 

In 1902 my parents left our country home 
in Rhode Island to make their home in Cali- 
fornia, leaving me, a girl just through school, 
to make my own way in the city of Boston. 

I had taken a thorough course in cutting 
and fitting at a dressmaking college at home 
and thought it would be an easy matter to 
get a position with a salary of twelve or fif- 
teen dollars a week; but I did not know of 
the hundreds of experienced help looking for 
just such positions. 

I had $50 with me when I reached the 
city, and I went to the Y. W. C. A. to 
get a room, but the separate rooms were 
much beyond what I had planned to pay, 
and as I had never roomed with any one be- 
fore I decided to take a room in one of the 
many flats on Gray Street, at $2 per week; 
my meals I took in a small café near. 

Then came my search for a position. It 
was the last of the second week before I 
found anything, and that was in the drapery 
department of one of the large stores at $7 
a week. 


I walked to and from my work morning 
and evening, in that way saving car fare, 
and I don’t think there was one evening dur- 
ing the time I worked in that store that I 
went home unmolested. I have walked block 
after block through the business part of the 
city with a man at my side questioning me 
as to where I lived, and if I would not like 
to go to dinner, how I was going to spend 
the evening, ete. I never answered, except 
to threaten to speak to the police. That I 
was ashamed to do, thinking it must be my 
own fault in some way, and that I ought to 
possess dignity enough to make men under- 
stand they were mistaken. I never heard the 
other girls complain, so supposed for some 
time that they were not bothered; but when 
I knew them better I found they had the 
same trouble, some more than others. 

I worked in the store for two weeks, when 
I was taken sick. 

I had to again try to find a position. I 
found a room and room-mate in a flat rented 
by five girls, I making the sixth: three of 
the girls held steady positions, the other two 
and myself had none. 

Just when I had grown desperate I read 
an ad. for an upholsterer in a private family. 
I had never done that kind of work, but had 
an idea of how it should be done; so I bought 
a small tack-hammer and some tacks and 
needles, and applied for the position. I got 
it and was put to work in an upstairs room 
which I had to myself, my meals being car- 
ried up to me. I worked there four days, 
getting $3 a day, but I earned it all. The 
work was heavy, and I was awkward at it, 
but managed to finish it satisfactorily. 

That was the end of my business troubles 
for the time. That same week I got a posi- 
tion in an upholstering house at a salary of 
$8 a week. 

I still roomed with the girls, and by strict 
economy managed to save a little for clothes. 
By making all my own clothes, and some- 
times for others, I managed by degrees to 
replace those most needed. I was always 
busy until late in the evening, had no time 
to go anywhere, and, in fact, we were always 
too tired to care much. 

My room-mate, the stenographer, was tak- 
en sick. She was homeless and alone, so we 
paid her expenses and took turns nursing her 
at night, for she refused to go to the hos- 
pital. The doctors tried to force her to go, 
but she begged so piteously to stay with 
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us that we, in turn, begged them to let her 
stay. 

She afterward held one of the finest posi- 
tions in Boston, but I don’t think she will 
ever forget our first winter there, and would, 
[ know, join with me in telling the girls that 
have homes in the country to think long and 
well before coming to the city. Be sure of 
yourself in all things, for there are many 
temptations that you know not of. How I 
wish I could speak to every girl starting out 
for herself. S. H. R. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Photography in New York 

Axsovut ten years ago, at the age of eighteen, 
I was residing in a small, quiet town in 
Westchester County, New York. There was 
nothing that I could do out there to earn any 
money, so, growing very weary of the monot- 
ony of my life and also its dearth of cash, 
I determined to accept an invitation from 
some old friends in Harlem, and leave the 
country for the city. Shortly after I had 
made this change I read an advertisement in 
a daily paper that a photographer would 
teach spotting and mounting to a young girl 
and pay her $3 a week while learning. I 
ealled at his place of business and was en- 
gaged to come the next day. 

Here I was given my first lesson in “ spot- 
ting.” I was supplied with a fine camel’s- 
hair pencil and some india-ink diluted in 
water, and taught how to touch out the little 
white spots on the photographs. 
I eould do this work well I was next shown 
how to mount the pictures. This was pasting 
the pictures on the cardboard mounts bear- 
ing the name of the photographer. I prac- 
tised until perfect upon some old photos and 
eardboard. I had been working in this way 
for about a month, when I acted upon a 
friendly hint from the operator who made 
pictures and who advised me to keep my 
eyes and ears open and learn all I could 
from the lady outside in the reception room. 
When she was unusually busy one day and 
T had finished my own work I offered to help 
her. She taught me how to make myself of 
use. I was always good at figures, and I 
helped her on her account books. 

After being six months in this position 
and helping in every way I could I was alone 
in the reception room one day when the man 
who left supplies came in. He asked me 
what pay I was getting for my services. I 


As soon as 


told him. He said I was worth more than 
that now, and then told me of one of his 
customers who wanted a young woman in 
the reception room. He gave me a note of 
introduction to his friend and advised me 
to call and see him. 

The next morning I called. I was engaged 
to come the following Monday. After being 
here a few months I received an offer at $10 
a week to accept another position. When I 
discovered I would have to work Sundays | 
declined to take it. When my employer 
heard of it he, in order to induce me to re- 
main, raised my pay to $10 a week. I had 
a very pleasant position, and on rainy days 
when business was slow I used to read books 
from the circulating library. 

I later gained another good position in a 
first-class photograph reception room at a 
salary of $11 a week, which was later raised 
to $12. 
young girl who is willing to learn and make 
herself agreeable to the customers by being 
sympathetic and obliging. M. W. 

New York. 


The business can be learned by any 


“Not Afraid to Try” 

My first experience in the business world 
was in 1899 in Portland, Oregon, at the age 
of sixteen. I applied to the district mana- 
ger of a pottery firm for work. He gave me 
a sample case. I had never canvassed before, 
but I worked three days, taking $75 worth 
of orders, which made, at ten per cent. com- 
mission, $7.50 for me. 

I next answered an advertisement for clerk 
in a confectionery store. I was at the store 
by 7.45—so were fourteen other girls. At 
12.45 the manager arrived. He said some- 
thing to one of the clerks, and she replied: 
“There were fourteen here, but they’ve all 
gone, excepting this one.” 

He asked me a few questions, and when 
he learned I had had no experience he said: 
“T am afraid I can’t take you.” I was bit- 
terly disappointed, and replied: “ Well, if 
stick-to-it-iveness counts for anything in husi- 
ness, I think you might give me a trial after 
I have waited so long, and I am willing to 
learn.” He thought a moment, and replied: 
“You may start in the morning at $6 per 
week.” I secured a room at $6 per month, 
and boarded myself. I stayed in this posi- 
tion nearly a year. 

I made up my mind I would get into a 
certain drygoods store in the city, if pos- 
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sible. I therefore applied to the manager on 
Monday morning, receiving the reply that 
there were no vacancies at present, but I 
could eall again. I was there the next morn- 
ing, and the next, and still the next, until 
Friday morning arrived, and when the man- 
ager saw me, he said: “ You have been so 
faithful for the whole week I think I will 
have to give you work.” I received $7 per 
week. I was there a year, but had to go 
home. I was then paying $10 per month for 
my room and boarding myself. 

When I went home I took up the study of 
stenography. I studied faithfully, and at the 
end of four months I started for Seattle to 
get a position as stenographer. 

I had some new clothes, $20, and my ticket. 
I found two unfurnished rooms for $8 per 
month, and received furniture from home. 

My first stenographic position was with a 
lawyer at $5 per week. I soon secured a 
position at $8 per week. I remained here 
about a year. My next position was in a 
wholesale paint house at $15 per week, and 
[ had moved into another private house at 
$12 per month for three rooms and bath. By 
sharing the conveniences of the bath with 
the family downstairs, I secured all the hot 
water I wished without extra expense. 

Most cities now have vegetarian restau- 
rants where one ean get good, well-cooked 
meals for 15 cents and 20 cents, making one’s 
board $12 to $15 per month. Furnished 
room at $10 makes expenses $25 per month. 
So at $15 per week salary a girl may manage 
to dress well and have a savings account. 

In business a dark skirt and some kind of 
shirtwaist are always in good taste. 

My early “candy store” experience taught 
me one good lesson. The first morning I 
went to work wearing a waist much trimmed 
with white lace. The manager said: “It 
doesn’t look well for a girl to clerk looking 
as though she was dressed for a party.” I 
never forgot that hint. 

I secured half my knowledge of business 
attempting things of which I knew very lit- 
tle. I always had confidence in myself. I 
knew I could learn if others did. 

Spokane, WaAsH. i We me 


Small Towns Best 
30TH my parents having died when I was 
about twenty-one, I worked about a year in 
my home town, going out by the day making 
shirtwaist suits and children’s dresses at 


$1.50 per day. But I found that my health 
would not hold out doing this work, as nine 
out of ten women try to drive one to make 
dresses in about the time they make them 
in sweatshops. 

As I had been told by many of my friends 
I had a great deal of artistic taste in trim- 
ming hats, I decided to go to Boston and 
learn millinery. I answered an alluring ad- 
vertisement of a millinery college. The 
price of tuition was $25. ; 

As I had no friends in Boston, I looked 
up a room, and finally secured one, a small 
hall bedreom at $1.50 a week, heated from 
the hall. 

My room was about a mile from where I 
worked; I walked it, except in rainy weather. 

I got my breakfasts and dinners at a res- 
taurant, paying twenty-five cents for dinner, 
and ten cents for rolls and coffee for break- 
fast. My suppers I got in my room, cooking 
a couple of eggs and making a cup of cocoa 
on an alcohol lamp. 

My laundry expenses were not high, as I 
wore two shirtwaist suits—one of black pan- 
ama, and another of dark blue brilliantine 
which, with the addition of fine linen em- 
broidered turn-over collars, always presented 
a neat appearance. 

After two months I answered several ad- 
vertisements, but found in most places that 
they wanted some one who had worked sey- 
eral years at this work, or would not pay 
over $6 per week for beginners. After about 
three weeks I finally obtained a position in 
a town of about 40,000 population, about 
twenty miles from Boston. I came for a 
week’s trial, as second trimmer, at $8 per 
week, and now, after four years, am getting 
$15 per week. 

And I find that for about the same cost 
for room and board I ean get much nicer 
accommodations, and I think in a medium- 
sized town one forms many more acquaint- 


‘ances than in a large city. There people are 


apt to be more distant, as they feel that one 
never knows much of the character of even 
one’s next-door neighbor, when there is such 
a floating population as in large cities. 

I think in most trades it is better to learn 
it in one’s home town (if it is not too small 
a place), as I think people in a large city 
prefer experienced help, or if it is a first- 
class place they would rather take beginners 
who live at home. E. A. M. 

Brockton, Mass. 
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HE first thing which had to be decided 
Eg after it was settled that my wife and 

I should make an experimental trip 
to Europe was the route. 

Other members of “The Rolling Stone 
Club” had scouted the idea that “ first- 
trippers ” could visit Europe, spending seven- 
ty-five days between New York and New 
York, on less than $300 apiece, be comfort- 
able, contented, and 


the ideal one, and that regardless of whether 
the matter of economy enters in or not. 
This was the route: New York to Naples 
direct, Naples to Rome, to Florence, to Ven- 
ice, to Milan, to Lake Como, St. Gothard to 
Lucerne, to Basle, to Paris, Rouen, Dieppe, 
Channel to London, to Chester, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Liverpool, to Philadelphia, and 
finally ending the trip in New York. 
The amount which 





see about everything 
which anybody could 
in the time 

We contended that 
such a thing was more 
than possible, it was 
ease itself, and the 
hundreds who have 
followed, since, the 
path which we blazed 
—although we blazed 
it along a highway as 
easily followed and as 
entrancing as that one 
which is said to lead 
by easy stages to de- 
struction—have borne 
us abundant testi- 
mony. 

The doing the thing 
itself was easy. The 
planning of the trip 
and route was, at the 





same time, the most 
perplexing and de- 
lightful work. All 


Europe spread out before us on the map, 
and with only forty-seven days in which to 
glimpse what could not be seen any too com- 
pletely in as many years. 

But now that it is all over and we have 
done it—a trip of seventy-five days’ duration 
for $288.66 each,—we are thoroughly con- 
vineed that, in selecting a route for a first- 
tripper, even if he is to go abroad again and 
again afterward—certainly if it is to be his 
only European trip of a lifetime,—we selected 
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that route leaves out 
is appalling The 
amount which it in- 
cludes is surprising. 
Two hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars 
spent — that and six- 
ty-eight cents. 

We saw the beauti- 
ful Azore Islands 
spread out before us 
as we sailed by them 
one sunny Sunday in 
May; we steamed past 
famous old Gibraltar, 
which is only a 
“bluff,” after all; and 
then for three days 
on the Mediterranean, 
until the little land- 
ing-boats came out to 
us in the Bay of Na- 
ples. 

Right here is an 
argument for, and an 
argument against, en- 
tering Europe for the. first time by the south- 
ern door,—the change is so sudden, every- 
thing is so new, so strange, so novel, and so 
interesting, that by and by, when you get 
farther up in Europe, it gets tamer and 
tamer, until, finally, England, which would 
have furnished its own delights of novelty 
had we entered there, seemed almost like 
home when we finally reached London, after 
Italy and France and Switzerland. 

Personally, I like the shock best, but I 








EUROPE ON FOUR 


have no quarrel with you if you prefer to 
have Europe broken to you gradually. If 
you do, by all means enter through England, 


for this tour is not “ conducted,” and is 
strictly reversible. 
As for me, when I go 


again, | want to think of 
sailing away at once—that 


is, as soon as I have had 
that first wonderful drive 
through the strange new 


sights of the Naples streets, 
and have found my pension 
at six frances the day, all in- 
cluded — immediately after 
that, I say, 1 want to make 
a shrewd bargain with one 
or the other of the rival 
lines of little steamers, and 
be off across the fairest bay 
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your vacation here, and here only, that at 
the end of it—you may long for more. But 


Florence is restful again in spite of her gal- 
leries and cathedrals and palaces 


She also 





in all the world for Sor- 
rento and Capri. Naples 
would still be Naples to the 
tourist without Vesuvius and Pompeii—they 
are work, and study, and thought,—but Ca- 
pri and Sorrento furnish the beauty, and the 
rest, and the delight, and the rapture. 
None’ of it palls, but at the end of your 
little week you take your second-class stop- 
over ticket to London in hand, which has 
cost you $40.88, and in the distance of less 
than from Syracuse to Buffalo you are in 
Rome. Rome is work, too, as you climb hill 


FEEDING 


THE 





DOVES IN FRONT OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 
has the most famous pensions in the world. 
Pensions where you can live for $1.40 the 
day as you would live—well, as you will 
wish that you had always lived, when you 
come to die. 

But, after all, it will be Venice which will 
make you feel most strongly that you are a 
miserable cheat to be getting all this for 
$288.66. Venice and her gondolas. And 
when the gondolier tells you that he and his 

boat are yours for 20 cents 











BEAUTIFUL 


VENICE AND 


after hill to view her ruins, perhaps from 

the Palatine, and dream of what must have 

been her glory, but it is work which makes 

you long to give the rest all up, and spend 
VOL. XLu.—49 


HER GONDOLIERS 


the hour, or $1 for the day, 
you will fall to figuring how 
much that would be for a 
lifetime, and wish that you 
might spend it here, feed- 
ing the doves every day in 
front of St. Mark’s, bathing 
every afternoon in the Adri- 
atic out at the Lido, and 
sitting every evening at one 
of the little tables in front 
of Florian’s to listen to a 
band which never plays a 
rag-time. 

But the next Monday will 
come, and you will go on 
te Milan, and perhaps the 
daughter of the landlady of 
the Anglaise will bemoan to you, as she did 
to me, that the trouble with pension-keeping 
in Milan is that people stop only for two 
days for the Cathedral, the “ Last Supper,” 
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WESTMINSTER’S QUIET CLOISTERS. 

and La Seala. It does seem too bad, but 
with beautiful Lake Como ready to welcome 
you for the day only a few hours away, and 
the ride over and through the St. Gothard 
ready to launch you the next morning for 
a sail down the Lake of the Four Cantons 
for Lucerne, what wonder you do not dwell 
when the Rigi and Pilatus call you to their 
summits for a view of the 
sunrise before you rush on, 


with a pause of only a 
night at Basel on the 
Rhine, for Paris. 

There is one beautiful 


thing which favors the eco- 
nomical tourist. Most of 
the. great “sights” of the 


world are strictly demo- 
cratic. The Louvre is the 
same magnificent Louvre, 


whether you go to it from a 
modest lodging in the Rue 
Vanneau, or whether you 
come from the Hotel of the 
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BAZAR : 
the same beautiful drive, whether you take 
it in a cab at 2 francs 50 centimes the hour 
outside the walls, or whether you have a team 
of thoroughbreds with harness jangling with 
silver, and with awesome coachman and foot- 
man on a carriage glistening like the glaze 
of your own cabby’s hat; and the wonderful 
view out over Paris, which you enjoy in 
company with the devilishly cynical gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame, is just as extensive, 
whether you climb the tower after déjeuner 
at the Café de la Paix, or after a bit to eat 
at an Establishment Duval. 

The week does not suffice for Paris any 
more than your day will for Rouen, but you 
pay your tribute of remembrance to Joan of 
Are, look at the cathedral and the great 
clock built over the street, while you break 
the jump to Dieppe and the Channel trip, 
and that feeling of getting “ back 
when one expresses up through the 
meadows from New Haven to London. 

And this is the moment when the econom- 


ome, 


green 


ical tourist begins to tighten his purse 
strings, for “It costs more in England.” 
Not so much as America, but more than 


Italy, and, as°a Pittsburg young fellow who 
had wintering on the shores of the 
Mediterranean said to me: “ You ean’t help 
it, no matter how free you may be at home, 
Italy, her cheapness and her money, will 
make you pinch the centimes.” He couldn’t 
explain it, but I can. There are one hundred 
centimes in one frane, and one franc is twenty 
cents. In spite of ourselves, a price card marked 
seventy centimes; for some little thing, seems 
dear, even’ when we can quickly convince 
ourselves by mental arithmetic that it means 


been 











Grand Continental; a drive 
in the Bois de Boulogne 1s 


POMPEII IS 


HARD WORK. 
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only fourteen cents, which 
is the price of cab fare in 
Naples for two persons. 
Still, a week in a London 
lodging is no very terrible 
matter, particularly when 
one is in it only from mid- 
night until after the shilling 
breakfast in the morning, 
and all the rest of the day 
is given to the ’bus tops and 
the galleries, the parks and 
the churches, the Tower and 
the Thames, with the possibil- 
ity of jumping at any time, 
in a few moments, from the 
hurry and bustle and crowd . THE FINEST BAY IN ALL THE WORLD—SORRENTO. 











a creek here in America, but 
which is so charming when 
its banks are smoothed and 
sodded and tended, and the 
people really take time for 
boating. 

Perhaps, if you are not too 
tired, or too surfeited al- 
ready, great, commercial Liv- 
erpool may appeal to you 
(probably it won’t), and you 
will embark for the invigo- 
rating north-Atlantie voyage 
home with an eagerness 
which will outsail the ship. 
And that is the tour which 
THE HOUSE-BOATS ON THE THAMES. “The Rolling Stone Club’s ” 
experimental trip proved 





to the placid grandeur of 
Westminster and the quaint 
charm of its quiet cloisters. 
And with “ sailing day” at 
Liverpool, finally, only three 
days off, one can get a “ stop- 
over” railroad ticket in con- 
nection with his steamer tick- 
et for only $2.50, and call for 
a day each at old Chester, 
with its ancient wall and its 
two-storied sidewalks, and at 
Stratford-on-Avon for a few 
hours with the memorials of 
Shakespeare, and to take 
snapshots of Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage from what you VIEWING THE RUINS FROM THE PALATINE IN ROME. 
think is a new position, and . 
to see how much fun the English get out of a could be taken for $288.66, if you “go it 
little river like the Avon, which would be only alone.” Worth the money, don’t you think? 














Sunday, June 21 
BREAKFAST 
Iced currants. 


Tomato omelette; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with barley. 
Roast of veal; new cauliflower ; 
browned potatoes. 


Lettuce with chopped green pep- 


pers, French dressing. * 
Pineapple jelly with whipped 
cream. 

Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Cold salmon with sauce tartare; 
sandwiches; olives. 
Iced tea; strawberries ; cake. 


Monday, June 22 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
finnan - haddie ; 

coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried tomatoes with cream sauce ; 
chopped potatoes. 
Iced coffee; cake. 
DINNER 


Creamed toast ; 


Reheated roast of veal, steamed, 
brown gravy; pease; whole pota- 
toes, creamed. 


Green peppers filled with cooked 
cauliflower, French dressing. 
Baked custard. 


Coffee. 
Tucsday, June 23 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded cereal with red 


raspberries ; cream. 

Omelette; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans. 
Cucumber and tomato salad with 
mayonnaise ; sandwiches. 
Cherry tartlets; iced tea. 
DINNER 

Cream of lettuce soup. 

Veal reheated in soufflé; browned 
whole potatoes ; string beans. 
Strawberry shortcake. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, June 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries. 

Broiled bacon; chopped brown po- 
tatoes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese fondu; hot rolls. 
lineapple ; fresh gingerbread ; 
iced tea. 

DINNER 
Mutton chops; baked stuffed to- 
matoes ; creamed potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad, 
French dressing. 
Strawberry jelly with cream. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, June 25 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries. 

Codfish balls with poached 
rice muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked corn: tea. 
with mayonnaise ; 
cheese and wafers. 


CEES ; 


Lettuce cream 
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DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 
Beefsteak ; fresh mushrooms; po- 


tatoes. 
Cold chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


Friday, June 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cold farina with berries ; 
Broiled smelts; toast ; 
LUNCHEON 
Omelette with creamed green pease. 
Strawberries; lady - fingers; iced 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Bluefish ; spinach; potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Deep cherry tart. 
Coffee. 


cream. 
coffee. 


Saturday, June 27 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 


Creamed hard-boiled eggs; pop- 
overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced beef and tomatoes (beef 


from Thursday). 
Iced chocolate; ginger cookies. 
DINNER 
Scalloped fish (from Friday) ; 
stuffed baked cucumbers ; potatoes. 
Lettuce with green pepper and 
tomato rings, French dressing. 
Cream of tapioca, chilled. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, June 28 
BREAKFAST 


Cold boiled rice, moulded, with 
raspberries. 
Codfish croquettes; corn bread; 
coffee. 
DINNER 


Panned chickens; pease; potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber jelly salad. 
l‘ineapple sherbet; sponge cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed clams with green peppers 
in chafing-dish; sandwiches. 


Cheese and tomato salad with 
mayonnaise. 
Strawberries masked in double 
cream; cake; iced tea. 
Monday, June 29 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries. 

Creamed dried beef; French toast ; 


coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed reheated chicken on 
toast; tea. 
Strawberries. 


DINNER 


Veal cutlet; string beans; pota- 


oes. 
Lettuce with hard-boiled egg quar- 


ters, French dressing. 
Lemon and pineapple jelly with 
cream. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, June 30 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Broiled bacon: chopped browned 
potatoes; corn bread: coffee. 


By Jane 
Calhoun 


LUNCHEON 


(from veal of Mon- 


Croquettes 
day). 
Iced chocolate ; lady-fingers. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 

Beef stew with rice in casserole ; 
squash ; potatoes. 
Tomatoes stuffed with chopped 
cucumbers, French dressing. 
French strawberry shortcake. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, July 1 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
codfish in baked pota 
wheat muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
aked beans with sauce tartare. 
Fruit tartlets ; iced fruit lemonade. 
DINNER 
Beef stew (from Tuesday) in meat 
pie; spinach ; potatoes. 
Lettuce and cold cooked 
flower, French dressing. 
Lemon sherbet. 
Coffee. 


Creamed 
toes ; 


eaull 


Thursday, July 2 
BREAKFAST 
moulded oatmeal with red 
raspberries and cream. 
Fried tomatoes and bacon ; Giraham 
gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked stuffed eggplant. 
Tomatoes stuffed with hard-boiled 
egg and mayonnaise. 
Iced coffee ; wafers. 


Cold 


DINNER 
Cream of new carrot soup. 
Baked ham, cold; potatoes; string 
beans. 
Strawberry Bavarian cream. 
Coffee. 
Friday, July 3 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Clam fritters; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold salmon with mayonnaise ; 


lettuce sandwiches. 
Fresh gingerbread and cream 
cheese ; iced tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled codfish with egg sauce; 
fried eggplant; potatoes. 
Tomato and cucumber salad, 
French dressing. 
Iced watermelon. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, July 4 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
creamed ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish (from Friday) in aspic. 
Spinach with mayonnaise. 
Iced fruit lemonade. 
DINNER 
Cold baked ham (from Thursday) : 
baked corn; potatoes. 
Lettuce and minced green peppers, 
French dressing. 
Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 


Dried beef, popovers ; 








Sunday, July & 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 

Minced ham on toast rounds with 
poached eggs; corn bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 

Leg of lamb; new pease; potatoes 

in cream. 
Frozen strawberries ; 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold fried soft-shell crabs, sauce 
tartare; lettuce sandwiches. 
Raspberries ; cake ; iced coffee. 


cake. 


Monday, July 6 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 


Smoked salmon, creamed; corn 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed pease on toast; potato 

: yu ff. 
Currant cake; iced coffee. 
DINNER 
Sliced lamb, reheated; fried egg- 
plant; potatoes. 


String beans on lettuce, French 
dressing ; cream cheese balls. 
Raspberry shortcake. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, July 7 
BREAKFAST 


Cold moulded farina and berries; 
cream. 
Hard-boiled egg omelette; blue- 


berry muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
lamb in aspic; 
mayonnaise. 
Iced chocolate. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Strips of veal cutlet, breaded; 
cauliflower ; potatoes in cream 
Vanilla ice cream with maple 
syrup sauce; drop cakes. 
Coffee. 


Sliced pease in 


Wednesday, July 8 
BREAKFAST 
Little melons. 

I'ried tomatoes on toast, cream 
sauce; sally lunn; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

corn on toast 
rolls. 

Berries; iced tea. 

DINNER (COMPANY) 

bouillon; strips of 

tered brown bread. 

Fried chicken; pease; potatoes in 


Creamed rounds; 


Chilled but- 


cream; baked stuffed tomatoes. 
Lettuce hearts with green pepper 
rings, French dressing; cheese 
balls. 
Pineapple sherbet; sponge cake. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, July 9 


BREAKFAST 
Cold oatmeal with raspberries and 
cream 
oiled eggs: toasted Boston brown 
bread ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Minced reheated chicken and to 
matoes. 

erries; sponge cake; iced tea. 
DINNER 

Chops; string beans: eggplant. 


Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Deep cherry tart. 
Coffee. 
Friday, July 19 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Creamed finnan-haddie ; 
muffins ; coffee. 


blueberry 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


LUNCHEON 


Stuffed baked tomatoes on toast. 
Berries and cream. 
DINNER 
Fried fish; cucumber purée ; mash 
ed potatoes, 

Lettuce and French dressing. 
Soft custard on lady-fingers. 
Coffee. 

Saturday, July il 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Corn fritters; popovers; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish (from Friday). 
Sliced tomatoes with mayonnaise. 
Iced fruit lemonade and cookies. 
DINNER 

stew in casserole ; 
eggplant ; potatoes. 
Cucumber salad with cream cheese 

and wafers. 

Fruit jelly. 

Coffee. 


Sunday, July 12 
BREAKFAST 
moulded farina with 
and cream. 
dried beef; French 
coffee. 
DINNER 

Clear soup with rice. 
Ilot veal loaf with tomato sauce ; 
potatoes; corn fritters. 
Caramel ice cream with rasp- 


Mutton stuffed 


Cold berries 


Broiled toast ; 


berries; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Lobster salad with mayonnaise ; 


lettuce sandwiches ; olives. 
Berries and cream; cake; iced 
coffee with ice cream. 


Monday, July 13 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Scrambled eggs and tomatoes; 
fruit muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced veal loaf; hashed potatoes. 

: Iced tea and cake. 
DINNER 
Ilamburg steak with minced vege- 
tables; boiled rice; baked onions. 
Lettuce with pineapple, French 
dressing. 
Raspberry shortcake. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, July 14 
BREAKFAST 
Berries. 
bacon; currant 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
steak, reheated, 
on toast; tea. 
Melons. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
pot pie; new beets; 
toes. 
Chocolate blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


Broiled bread ; 


Iflamburg minced 


Veal pota- 


Wednesday, July 15 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Eggs poached in cream; corn 
bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Cream of clam soup with whipped 
cream. 

Soft-shell crabs with sauce tartare. 
Creamed chicken; stuffed baked 
tomatoes; potato croquettes. 
Lettuce with mayonnaise and 
pimentoes;: wafers. 

Ice cream in melon rings. 
Coffee. 
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DINNER 
Boiled ham, cold; fried eggplant ; 


~Otatoes; corn. 
Tomato salad with French dress 
ing. 
Deep huckleberry tart. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, July 16 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded oatmeal with berries 
and cream. 
ried panfish; coffee cake; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
sliced ham (from Wednes 
day) ; Saratoga potatoes. 
Iced chocolate ; gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 


Cold 


Veal and ham pie; baked corn; 
potatoes. 
Orange sherbet. 


Coffee. 


Friday, July 17 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 


Parsley omelette; toast; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed Boston brown bread 
toast. 
Berries ; iced tea; drop cakes. 
DINNER 
Broiled fish; fried eggplant; pota- 
toes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad ; 
wafers. 


Frozen watermelon. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
Berries. 
dried beef; whole-wheat 
muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked stuffed eggplant ; tea. 
Ilard-boiled eggs and mayonnaise 
on lettuce. 
DINNER 
fish (from 
corn ; potatoes. 
Watercress with cream cheese 
balls, French dressing. 
Spanish cream. 
Coffee. 


Irizzled 


Scalloped Friday) ; 


Sunday, July 19 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
eggs on toast: 
muffins ; coffee. 
DINNER 

chicken with cream 
corn fritters; potatoes. 
Tomato salad. 
Frozen rice pudding. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 


Creamed blueberry 


Maryland 
sauce ; 


Creamed reheated chicken and 
minced green peppers ; baking- 
powder biscuits. 
Tomatoes stuffed with pease and 
mayonnaise ; wafers. 
Berries and cake; iced coffee. 
Monday, July 20 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded rice with sliced 


peaches and cream. 
Milk toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried tomatoes; chopped 
potatoes. 
Iced chocolate and cake. 
DINNER 
Loin mutton chops with tomato 
sauce; succotash; potatoes. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 
Blueberry pie. 
Coffee. 


browned 


For Recipes see Advertising Section. 
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Simple N) ethods f Flesh Reduction 








VERY individual must develop his own 

system of flesh reduction, or at least 

the details of it, by means of per- 
sonal experiment. Unfortunately there is no 
one cure for all, although many of the scien- 
tists who have given their names to world- 
known theories have sought to persuade us 
to the contrary. 

In the first place, each person has his own 
physical idiosyncrasies and what will make 
one lose will make another gain. This 
especially true in regard to taking liquids, 
and has been the cause of serious disagree- 
ment among authorities as a result. In the 
second place, the effort to practise the same 
severe methods upon the person with a weak 
constitution as have proved satisfactory when 
tried upon one with a strong constitution 
has sometimes proved very disastrous. None 
of the theories should be carried to the ex- 
tent of starvation and exhaustion even for 
a short period, and this danger limit is 
reached by different constitutions and tem- 
peraments at different points. 

On this account every constitution should 
be carefully studied both before the cure is 
begun and while it is going on, and changes 
in life and diet should be made gradually, 
to avoid evil results that might easily out- 
balance the good. Unless a person is, without 
doubt, in perfect health it is wise to consult 
a physician and let him both advise the 
means and watch the results. The existence, 
possibly unsuspected, of some organic weak- 
ness might make the cure inadvisable and 
would certainly influence its methods. 

Those who do not work at all and those 
whose work makes their lives necessarily a 
sedentary one are the ones who are usually 
obliged to seek these cures. Those who are 
not obliged to work may take the greatest 
chances and put themselves through the most 
rigorous courses, since that is the only strain 
for the time being their bodies are obliged to 
undergo, but the brain workers, those who 
are under a severe nervous or mental strain, 
eannot afford to sacrifice any of the food 
that gives strength to nerves and brain. They 


is 


Slow reduction, at 


must proceed with care. 
the most a pound a week, is invariably wiser 
and at the same time more lasting. Sudden 
violent attacks of reduction are effective for 
the time being, but the gain is so much more 
rapid afterwards, that no permanent good is 


and the strain of the violent change 
If just the right methods are 
is satisfied with a slow, 
steady loss, the results are permanent and 
there noticeable gain in the general 
health. Every organ does its work more easily 
and better when there is no accumulation to 
clog it and weigh it down, physical exercise 
be the exertion it was, the blood 
circulates more freely, the brain is clearer, 
the nérves are steadier, the entire system is 
freed from a heavy burden. The danger from 
disease is lessened and beauty as well 
health is restored. The cost is great, but the 
reward when attained is greater. 

There is little doubt that the price paid 
is a high one. Life becomes one long unend- 
ing struggle, with one eye constantly on the 
seales. The slightest relaxation in watch- 
fulness may mean a week of sacrifice and 
self-denial gone for naught. Moreover, there 
are numerous gains and losses entirely un- 
expected and utterly unexplainable, when the 
watchfulness has not been relaxed, which are 
peculiarly irritating on that account. Sci- 
ence seems to have been openly proved un- 
reliable and all one’s efforts vain. She who 
succeeds goes ahead in spite of all these dis- 
couragements and in the end wins out. The 
triumphant success of such a course and the 
ability to keep it up indefinitely shows not 
“weak” vanity, as some would maintain, 
but tremendous self-control and strength of 
character combined with a proper apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and health the gods have 
bestowed. 

Fortunately, after the superfluous fat has 
been reduced and the desired weight reached, 
the normal course of life should keep it there 
without exaggerated self-denial of the simple 
good things of life. A normal amount of 
food, restraint in fat-making foods, and a 


done, 
is very great. 
used, and if one 


is a 


ceases to 


as 

















SIMPLE 


reasonable amount of exercise should keep 
the scales balanced at the proper place, but 
watchfulness may never cease. 

The normal scale of weights:is as follows: 

Five feet 1 inch, 120 pounds; 5 feet 2 
inches, 126 pounds; 5 feet 3 inches, 133 
pounds; 5 feet 4 inches, 136 pounds; 5 feet 
5 inches, 142 pounds; 5 feet 6 inches, 145 
pounds; 5 feet 7 inches, 149 pounds; 5 feet 
8 inches, 155 pounds; 5 feet 9 inches, 162 
pounds; 5 feet 10 inches, 169 pounds; 5 feet 
11 inches, 174 pounds; 6 feet, 178 pounds. 

One simple physiological fact lies at the 
base of all the conditions leading to a surplus 
of flesh and must furnish an intelligent foun- 
dation for any cure. A certain amount of food 
and certain definite kinds of food are needed 
for the nutrition of the body and for the 
creation of energy and force. If too much 
food is taken in for the fulfilment of these 
functions, then there is bound to be an ac- 
cumulation; in other words, we eat too much. 
Looked at from the other side, if we do not 
encourage the transformation of the food in- 
tended for that purpose into fuel for the 
creation of energy by being active and ener- 
getic, there is bound to be an accumulation 
from that source; in other words, we do not 
exercise enough. When the accumulation 
has come, it is necessary to attack it from 
both these sides; to eat at the most only as 
much as the body can use up each day, and 
at the best for reduction purposes not quite 
as much as it needs, so that it will consume 
part of the accumulated fat in its functions; 
to exercise at least enough to use up the 
energy-making foods absorbed each day, and 
at the best enough to burn up some of ‘the 
accumulated fuel. 

In addition to eating only a limited amount 
in our efforts at reduction we must also eat 
just the right things. Certain kinds of food 
make fat, principally the starches, the sugars, 
and the fats, and we can hasten the reduction 
process by doing without these almost entire- 
ly. Following this rule, we will dispense with 
sugar, bread (except in very small quanti- 
ties), potatoes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
beets—in fact, most root vegetables: rice, 
macaroni, pease, beans (except string’ beans) ; 
pork and all fat meats, salmon, herring, 
cream, cream sauces, cream soups, sweet pud- 
dings, pies and cakes, sweet wines, beer; ale, 
port, butter, oil, in salad dressing, grapes, 
bananas, prunes, ete. 


The meats allowed for an obesity diet are 
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liver, kidneys, mutton, lamb, veal, and lean 
beef in moderation; chicken is even better 
than the meat. White fish and cod are allow- 
able with oysters for fish. Eggs are essen- 
tial. The vegetables which eontain the least 
starch and sugar are spinach, lettuce, string 
beans, cabbage, cucumbers, tomatoes, and 
beet greens. All must be cooked without 
milk or rich sauce, All the acid fruits are 
reducing and some of the sweet fruits are 
good if eaten raw or cooked without sugar. 
Bananas, grapes, and figs are forbidden. 
Currants, oranges, grapefruit, cherries, ap- 
ples, and pears are allowed. Claret and white 
wine may be taken with restraint. 

The question of water-drinking is one that 
is open to discussion, and one that may best 
be solved by individual experiment. The 
theory of some is that it helps to clear away 
the waste of the system and hence favors re- 
duction. The most extreme exponents of this 
theory recommend a glass of hot water upon 
rising, one an hour after each meal, and two 
or three just before retiring. Undoubtedly 
it does help to clear out the system, but some 
will find that it adds to the weight instead of 
decreasing it. This may be entirely due to 
the weight of the water itself and to the fact 
that it does not pass out of the system, but 
accumulates—not necessarily to the fact that 
it makes fat. There are’ theories both for and 
against drinking with the meals, but the ar- 
guments for it are negative, so that it seems 
the wisest rule to dispense at least with water. 
It can then be taken an hour afterwards. 
Those who propound the theory that water- 
drinking should be restricted even to the limit 
of three small glasses daily say that thirst 
reduces the appetite, and that the body will 
feed upon itself if water is not given it when 
it is wanted. Thiis is conceded to be a dan- 
gerous method to follow to extremes, because 
the kidneys and other organs must have a 
certain amount of water to work as they 
should. 

Dr. Dalton says that the entire quantity 
of food required by the normal person per 
day is 16 ounces of meat, 19 ounces of bread, 
31% ounces of fat, and 52 ounces of water. 

Banting’s method, which is rather extreme 
and hard to endure, allows 20 to 27 ounces 
of solids per day and 30 ounces of liquids. 
Starches and sugar are absolutely forbidden. 

The Ebstein method adds some fat to this 
diet on the theory that it helped combustion 
rather than made fat. 
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The Banting menu for the day follows: 

Breakfast—Four or five ounces of beef, 
mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, or cold meat of 
any kind except pork; a large cup of tea or 
coffee without milk or sugar; a little biscuit 
or one ounce of dry toast (this equals one half 
an ordinary slice).—Total, 5 or 6 ounces 
solid; 8 ounces liquid. 

Dinner.—Five or six ounces of any fish 
except salmon, or any meat except pork; any 
vegetable except potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
or turnips; one ounce dry toast; stewed fruit 
without sugar; any kind of poultry or game; 
two or three glasses of good claret or dry 
champagne.—Total, 8 ounces solid; 8 ounces 
liquid. 

Tea.—Two or three ounces of fruit; a rusk 
or two; a cup of tea without milk or sugar.— 
Total, 3 ounces solid; 8 ounces liquid. 

Supper.—Three or four ounces of meat or 
fish, similar to dinner. 

It is generally conceded that frequent eat- 
ing makes it possible to eat less at a time and 
hence assists in reduction. There should be 
no long fasts and no heavy meals. 

Exercise burns away the fat and is abso- 
lutely necessary in any system of reduction. 
Not only the physical exertion burns away 
the fat, but the deep respirations of pure oxy- 
gen help to use up the carbon in the fat and 
hence assist in the self-combustion. Calis- 
thenies by an open window are good. Walk- 
ing is excellent. One should walk at least 
five miles a day and vigorously enough to 
cause perspiration. Perspiration reduces the 
excess. Every organ should be induced to 
help in this process of reduction—the lungs 
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to throw off carbonic acid gas, the skin to 
throw off perspiration, ete. Certain definite 
exercises are adopted to reduce the flesh in 
certain parts of the body. Going up and 
down stairs and climbing hills help to re- 
duce an accumulation around the abdomen. 
Standing erect half an hour after eating 
helps in an even distribution of fat. Horse- 
back riding is very good. Any exercise must 
be kept up regularly, however, if it is to have 
any permanent effect. A rubber shirt or 
rubber bands increase perspiration if worn 
while exercising. 

Turkish and hot baths are recommended 
very highly by some authorities. They ex- 
cite the action of the skin, and, together with 
massage, are effectual when combined with 
diet and outdoor exercise. Alone they will 
accomplish very little. 

One should not lie in bed or sleep too 
much. The Weir Mitchell system of reduc- 
tion puts one to bed for a month or six weeks 
with a carefully regulated diet of skim milk 
alone, combined with massage and Swedish 
movements. This is a strenuous treatment 
and one hard to endure, with results of doubt- 
ful permanency. 

The slow, sure method is the best—the re- 
duction of all food, especially of fat-making 
food, and vigorous physical exercise. It is 
even thought best to begin slowly with these: 
in food beginning by leaving off sugar, then 
starch, then fat; in exercise by beginning 
mildly and increasing in amount and vigor 
gradually; when the normal weight has been 
reached, to live a normal life of temperance 
and self-denial and never depart from it. 
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TABLE COVERS 
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T is possible to combine beauty with util- have one or the other of these faults. The 
ity—in fact, we may rather say it is im- really serviceable toilet-stand cover is one of 
possible to have real beauty without a heavy round-weave linen of the same shape 

utility. No matter how pretty a thing may as the surface it is to cover. The hem may 
be, unless it means something and has a defi- be made decorative by being hemstitched. 
There is a certain elegance about a hem- 
stitched hem, especially a broad one. A 
heavy linen properly fitted ahd finished with 
such a hem is simple, elegant, and a perfect 
comfort, because such a cover is always 
fresh and, for this reason, refreshing. 

The round-weave art linens are not always 
easy to obtain, but the old bleach butcher’s 
linens are to be had, and they are thoroughly 
good and not expensive. For a cover on 
which there is to be some embroidery it is 
better to make the effort to get the so-called 
“art linen ”—that is, a linen in which there 
is little or no dressing, and which is com- 
posed of round threads. Ordinary linens are 
put through heavy rollers which flatten the 
threads; they are then not suitable for nee- 
dlework. 

Next to the plain hemstitched cover the 
most simple one is finished with a small 
buttonholed seallop. We may advance a step 











in decoration by adding a little embroidery in 


A LINEN BUREAU COVER. 


nite purpose its prettiness is soon tiresome. 
There are uses to which things are put which 
actually demand a kind of wearability and 
quality of endurance and possibility of re- 
freshment. We have in mind covers for side- 
boards, side tables, trays, bureau and toilet 
tables. These things should be washable. A 
bureau cover made of silk covered with lace 
or net and decorated with ribbon bows is 
' pretty for a little while, and possibly it is 
not incongruous if one has means to renew 
it when it begins to look shabby; but a really 
practical bureau cover is, after all, more ar- 
tistic because it is perfectly suitable. 

There is another essential to an entirely 
satisfactory cover, and that is that it shall 
be neither too large nor too small for the top 
of the piece of furniture for which it is in- 
tended. Almost any ready-made cover will THE STAND COVER. 
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A BUREAU COVER WITH DANISH WORK CORNERS. 


each corner. The style of the embroidery 
on-our hemstitched covers here given is Dan- 
ish cutwork—a simple bit of “ Hedebo.” 
This is practically all buttonhole stitch, and 
the very simple design does not need any 
stamping. Draw in the circles with any disk 
which will serve as a pattern, or with a com- 
pass. The sections of the circles can be lined 
off with a ruler. The lines which form the 
little crosses in the centres should be firmly 
buttonholed. The points in the four spaces 
or quarters of the circles are “point de 
Venise””— which is, in the last analysis, 
buttonhole stitch also. These are made free 
from the linen, which is cut away from the 
back after the embroidery is finished. 
These hemstitched edges are practical on 
covers intended for the tops of pieces of fur- 
niture which are square or oblong. Complete 
individuality as well as especial daintiness 
and convenience in these covers is to be ob- 
tained by making them fit irregularly shaped 
tops, and especially curved and _ bouffant 
French furniture. There is nothing more 
annoying than to need to turn in edges and 
adjust a piece of linen the proportions of 
which are not right. To.turn the curves and 
take out such blocks as may be necessary in 
order to have the cover fit requires a care- 
fully eut pattern. This can be most readily 
made by laying a piece of tissue paper over 
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the top to be fitted and creas- 
ing it by turning it over the 
edges. It will be necessary 
to straighten and rectify the 
drawing to make both sides of 
the tissue paper alike and 
perfectly true. Having ac- 
complished this, cut a heavier 
brown-paper pattern. The 
linen for the cover should be 
shrunken in boiling-hot water, 
then pressed. Over this lay 
the smooth pattern and trace 
around the edge with a tra- 
cing wheel or the dull side 
of a knife. Now if one has 
half a yard of perforated seal- 
lops (the blouse-design scal- 
lops given several months ago 
are suitable) it is quite an 
asy matter to stamp them 
around the traced edge of the 
linen by a little skilful turn- 
ing and managing. 

French furniture often has 
an inlaid line one or two inches from the 
extreme edge. On-such a top it is prettier 
to make the cover smaller so that it Will come 
just to this line. It requires a very accurate 
pattern to do this, and it is also necessary 
to be sure that the linen is ironed on the 





A SCALLOPED LINEN COVER. 
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straight of the threads so that the fit of the 
cover will not be changed with laundering. 
Our illustration shows the bouffant cover 
folded, but it is quite clear from this pic- 
ture that the cover is at least three inches 
wider in the middle than at 
the sides. The other folded 
cover in another design, the 
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All the linens in a room should match— 
the bureau cover, chiffonier, and toilet table, 
and the wash stand and night stand, each 
should have its fitted cover. Further, two 


sets are better than one, so“that they can be 





shell-like scallop, shows 
quite clearly how the cover 
can be cut to fit the shape of 
the back of the toilet stand, 
and also how ‘he design may 
be modified to conform to this 
shape. The eyeleted scallop 
in the third folded cover is 
exceedingly pretty, and is so 
well-padded that it makes the 
edge very firm and weighty. 
This is an advantage, as one 
not want the edges of 
linens to curl up. It 
pecially desirable that scallops 
to be used on the edges of 
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these covers should be shal- 
low. Deep-cleft scallops turn 
up or turn under and do not 
launder well 

Such covers can be further 
ornamented and identified by a monogram. 
The monograms may be embroidered in rich 
stitchery, or open work, 1f one prefers, or as 
in our illustration, but the French laid-work 
embroidery is the most practical on a linen 
which is to be constantly washed. 

The scallop patterns come in various de- 
signs. There is a plain scallop, a shell, a 
double scallop, and the bow-knot. These are 
numbered 39, and the style of scallop de- 
sired must be mentioned in ordering. The 
price is twenty-five cents. 








SIMPLE DANISH CUT-WORK COVER. 

laundered frequently. These covers made to 
order are expensive, but made at home as 
leisure work they are not only inexpensive, 
but may be counted as quite a profitable in- 
vestment. 

The monogram designs are made especial- 
ly to order. The price is fifty cents for a 
monogram three inches high or and 
from three inches to six inches the price is 
seventy-five cents. The various styles were 
illustrated in the Bazar of October, 1907. 
All are Bazar patterns. 


less, 
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[Dith the Fiitor 


VERY woman living is conscious, more or less continually, of having 
more in her than those about her will ever suspect. It is not a morbid 
state of mind—though, if taken the wrong way, it undoubtedly produces that 
morbid result, the woman who believes she is mis- 
understood. It is a perfectly healthy and sane 
realization of the psychical fact that every human 
being has far more powers than he or she ever 
uses. And if accepted and acted upon, it opens 
the door to larger and larger possibilities all the while. 

The growth of some women in beauty, character, or social power is a con- 
tinual amazement to their earlier friends. “I never would have believed that 
she had it in her” is the surprised comment. But the beauty expert knows 
how much better looking any woman can become if she brings every power 
of her nature to bear on the question. The social observer knows how a woman 
can make tact a second nature and charm a daily possession. The moralist 
knows how character builds up like magic when mind and will are bent upon 
growth. The possibilities of any woman are beyond computation, even by 
those who have known her since she was born. They rest with herself. 

This last, however, most women are slow to understand. The average woman, 
feeling her own limited scope, feels also that the chance of being a complete 
personality has been denied her. She sighs, and puts away the thought of 
larger things into the back of her mind. So the greater self that might be 
sinks back and disappears into the unsounded depths of the soul, leaving only 
the vague sense that “it might have been.” Daily life is accepted as com- 
monplace and unsatisfying; duty is done stodgily and steadily. The woman 
adjusts her life to being average. Or else, in unthinking revolt at her limi- 
tations, she breaks them, and sure disaster overtakes her. For revolt is not 
growth or control; it is plain stupidity, in place of the knowledge which is 
power. 

The woman who understands her own possibilities need not understand, at 
first, exactly what they are. It is not the possession of an extraordinary talent 
for anything that makes the superior woman. It is the recognition that she 
has the extraordinary possibilities in her (just like everybody else), added to 
the determination that (unlike almost everybody else) she is going to use 
them. A good hard study—not merely a smattering reading—about the 
subliminal self, and psychology in general, may well be her first step. Then 
the determined application, to every day of her life, of the very best she can 
find in herself will follow—and surprises will begin for her and for those 
around her. The apparent miracles that Christian Science has wrought for 
some women are simply results of the application of this best self to the indi- 
vidual problem, with speedy solution. The continual miracle of what a great 
love, as wife or mother, will do for a woman’s nature, is but another calling 
out of her best from the depths. A noble cause raises some women to their 
real possibilities. But the main point is that every woman has the powers 
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that enlarge and thus ennoble life—and she can make them. dynamic, instead 
of latent, if she so chooses. 





N reading over the thousands of letters whicl have poured in upon the Ba- 

zr for the symposium on “The Girl Who Comes to the City” the extremely 
small number of young women who take up dressmaking as a career is striking. 
Yet every experience so far received from a girl 
who has come to the city as a dressmaker has 
been a story of success and, in some cases, of 
quick and large money-making. Why is it that 
twenty girls turn to stenography where one learns 
to make dresses? Stenography takes longer to learn, is harder work, and is 
a drug in the market nowadays, while the feminine demand for a good dress- 
maker echoes and re-echoes through every town from Maine to California. 

In hundreds of the letters one finds a fixed aversion to the idea of dress- 
making as a means of livelihood. The girls confronted with the urgent 
need of money-making considered office work, teaching, factory work, li- 
brary work—even, in several interesting instances, the despised housework— 
but few of them took into account the possibilities of dressmaking as a 
money-getting pursuit. It may be added that where the field of domestic 
service was entered, it was followed successfully. One of the best and most 
helpful experiences published was that of the girl who turned from the 
factory to the kitchen and met success in making the change. But dress- 
making—well, here are some facts: 

In many a town to-day the fairly skilled dressmaker who goes out by the day 
can make two dollars a day year in and year out, and get two meals besides. 
Yet the supply is so limited that such a dressmaker often refuses more clients 
than slie serves, or else disappoints them by failing to appear on schedule 
because of extra work. As for the dressmaker who takes in sewing, who has 
not gone to her in April with summer materials, and then waited wrathfully 
until July for the dresses? The good dressmaker is often blamed for not being 
reliable and on time. But she cannot be, in the nature of the case. She is 
swamped by the demand. If a dressmaker does not delay, put off appointments, 
promise and not perform, it is safe to say she is not a success, because if she 
is a suecess she is inevitably driven by the pressure of her disproportionate 
clientage into all these things. One dressmaker comes to mind, indeed, who 
never did them—but she died, alas! in a few years, worn out by contending 
against hopeless odds; so her memory, though fondly cherished, does not count 
in this discussion. 

Why do not more clever girls take up dressmaking? It can be done at home, 
is completely independent, and can be made a dainty, as well as a highly re- 
munerative business. There are schools and systems of it, not any more expen- 
sive, surely, than business colleges. The demand is absolute and steady. Why 
do bright girls crowd into the overworked lines, into stenography and book- 
keeping, and typewriting, and the retail stores, and turn, their backs on this 
apparently attractive field? All women who employ dressmakers have wondered 
over, and lamented, the plentiful lack of good ones. What is the matter with 
dressmaking? and why does the American girl fail to tread this open avenue 
to success and independence ? 
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LOVE IS DEAF AS WELL AS BLIND. 





HOPE STILL 
First AERONAUT (at night); We're descending, 
aren’t we? 
Seconp AeEronaut: Don’t — worry. We’re 
drawing fully half a mile of air. 


CRAMPED 
STELLA: Can you dress within your income? 
BeLLaA: Yes; but it is like dressing within a 
berth in a sleeping-car. 


GLOOM 
KNICKER: What is the matter with Jones? 
Bocker: His boy doesn’t want to be taken to 
the circus this year. 














JIMMY (TO YOUNG ACROBAT): YES, THAT’S A 
FINE TRICK, JOHNNY; NOW LET’S SEE HOW LONG 
YOU CAN STAY THERE. 


THE UP-TO-DATE VERSION 
There was a little girl 
Who had a little curl 
Right down the middle of her forehead. 
Although it looked like that 





She pinned it on her hat, MISS OWL: QUICK! PUT THE LIGHT OUT! 
And when it came off it was horrid. HERE COMES FATHER, 








’ IN JOCUND VEIN Til 








How WOULv YOU FEEL IF YOU HAD TO PLAY CHESS WITIL WER GOUTY FATHER WHILE SHE 
SANG DUETS THE WHOLE EVENING WITH YOUR HATED RIVAL? 


POKER AND BRIDGE 
KNICKER: [ was sitting up with a very sick 
friend last night, I tell you. 

Mrs. KNICKER: Yes, | sat up with his sick 
wife all this afternoon. 











FARMER: WANTER MARRY MY DARTER, EH? 
WHY, SONNY, YOU AIN’T ABLE TO TAKE KEER OF 
YERSELF YET! ** PLEASE, MISTER DENTIST, CAN’T YOU PUT TEN 

SONNY: No; rut I ALMOST KIN, AND I'D CENTS’ WORF OF FILLIN’ IN JIMMY’S TOOTH? IT 
THINK SHE'D BE ABLE TO HELP SOME. HURTS HIM DREFFLE!’ 
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THE MOLE ADDRESSED THE BROWNIE, AND BECAUSE HE COULDN'T HEAR 
He PLUCKED A MORNING-GLORY, AND HE HELD IT TO HIS EAR. 
BUT IF HE HADN'T HEARD A WORD IT WOULDN'T MATTER MUCH, 
FoR ALL THE SILLY FELLOW SAID WAS, “ DoN’T IT BEAT THE Dvutcu!” 





MRS. UPTOWN: I TRUST THAT WE SHALL GET 
ALONG VERY NICELY, NORA. I AM NOT AT ALL 
DIFFICULT TO SUIT. 

NORA (THE NEW MAID): NO, MA’AM: THAT'S 
“On, DocTror, po YOU THINK THERE'S WHAT I THOUGHT THE BLESSED MINUTE I SET 
ANY HOPE FOR THIS POOR CHILD?” EYES ON THE MASTER. 




















HE newer the plainer, and the plainer the 

better! Such is, happily, the final edict of 

art and fashion alike. For beauty we must 
look. to color and texture, not to design, and 
the essential element of these two is color. In 
the color of our wall coverings we find the 
foundation for the entire color scheme of our 
rooms, the background for our pictures and other 
furnishings, and the very atmosphere of the life 
that is to be led there. So numerous and vital 
are the requirements accompanying its selection 
that one is almost overpowered with the re- 
sponsibility. With color as the essential ele- 
ment, however, we may run the gamut in price 
and kind, from simple water tints and imex- 
pensive papers up to the richest brocades and 
velvets. To be sure, texture has a great influ- 
ence upon the depth and beauty of a color. If 
we can have that, too, so much the better, but 
color alone is essential. 

It is surprising what artistic effects may be 
obtained by simply tinting or painting the walls. 
The principal objection to paint lies in its flat 
surface. The color under those conditions has 
no depth and the effect is cold, hard, and unin- 
teresting. This trouble may be avoided by tint- 
ing the rough plaster or by stippling the paint. 
When treated in this way a painted wall may 
become a very effective background. A limited 
amount of wall space, above a wainscot of wood, 
however, is more effective than an entire wall. A 
wonderfully beautiful effect was seen recently 
in a brown library. The walls had been painted. 
but it had been done by an artist. The colors 
were dull brown. a bronze green, and old-gold, 
and they had been rubbed together on the wall 
until they gave the beautiful shaded iridescent 
effect of Cyprus glass. Frequently neutral-tinted 
burlap or linen is stretched on the wall and 
painted in the same way. Then the weave of 
the texture shows through and adds to the beauty 
of the effect. Used with this mottled brown and 
green background in this library were a_ plain 
greenish-brown rug, dark brown woodwork with 
a dull finish, brown silk curtains, brown uphol- 
stery, tan and brown pillows, a few pieces of 
dull green pottery, and, to add the last bit of 
color harmony, some English ivy growing up 
each side of the mantel and on the mantel it- 
self. There could be no better illustration of a 
wall color as the background for a room and the 
foundation for its color scheme. It was beauti- 
ful and yet neutral and unobtrusive, and the 
room was restfulness itself. 

In a dark dining-room with brown woodwork 
and a high wainscot, stippled walls of old-yellow 
were also beautiful. The yellow was dull and 
creamy, with brown photographs against it, and 
the hangings and rug were a dull purplish red. 

VOL. XLII.—50 


in a country house 
The walls 
were tinted a light silvery gray with a very 
narrow conventional border stencilled in a darke1 
gray and old-rose running around the top and 
bottom of the room and around the door and 
window casings. It was a little broader at the 
top of the room than elsewhere. The woodwork 
was gray and the furniture gray. There were 
inner curtains of plain old-rose linen, gray cot 
ton rugs with dashes of old-rose in them, an 
old-rose linen bedspread with a large monogram 
in the centre, old-rose cushions in the chairs, etc. 

Wall papers, if they are good ones, should 
have the depth of tone which a perfectly plain 
painted surface lacks. Appreciating the demand 
for plain or self-toned effects and also for soft 
artistic colors, the manufacturers are giving us 
a far greater variety this year than ever before. 
We must confess that the variety was much 
needed, and that there was a large field for im 
provement in color. Even now the number of 
good papers is decidedly limited, and one is not 
troubled with a wide choice when confronted with 
a definite problem. There are, however, 
fascinating hair-line stripes, in soft fawns, 
very grays, browns, greens, and pale blues in 
papers averaging about seventy cents a_ roll. 
The colors are soft and beautiful and sufficiently 
neutral to make good backgrounds. The effect 
is plain, and yet the fact that they are not quite 
plain gives a depth and variety of tone which 
are very attractive. The fawn in this "ine of pa- 
pers makes a lovely fawn and_ old-blue 
scheme for a bedroom or reception-room—fawn 
walls, a greenish old-blue rug, curtains of a 
shadowy fawn and old-blue silk, old-blue uphol- 
stery, ete. There is a gray-green stripe and one 


A charming little bedroom 
had a gray and old-rose color scheme. 


Sone 


sil- 


co'o 


made up of alternate hair lines of gray and 
green. This latter used in a bedroom is fasci- 


nating combined with printed linen curtains in 
which the background is white and the design 
green wistaria leaves in different shades of green 
and gray. A self-toned gray striped paper is 
lovely with these same curtains and green rugs 
and will also make a beautiful background for 
a linen or chintz into which soft purples and 
lilac are introduced. The gray-green paper will 
also take a chintz in which there are delicate 
tones of blue and green. Nothing is prettier for 
bedrooms than these hair-line stripes with linen 
or chintz curtains introducing the contrasting 
colors. The effect is infinitely more restful than 
a flowered paper, but there are a few dainty 
flower papers that are very artistic. In, the pret- 
tiest_ ones the colors are soft and the design un- 
obtrusive. They seem more appropriate for a 
guest-room where one stays only a short time, or 
for a child’s room. One fascinating paper, more 
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suitable for a small room than a large one, has 
a design in soft light green on a white ground. 
It consists of rose stems broken with thorns 
and a leaf now and then. Both color and design 
are very artistic. It would be charming used 
with white furniture, green rugs, cross-bar mus- 
lin curtains with a touch of green in them next 
the glass, and inner curtains of plain green silk 
or linen. 

Another dainty flower paper also has a stripe, 
this time made up of small light blue blossoms 
with only here and there a touch of green; these 
blue stripes are about three inches apart, and 
close to them, as if forming a shadow of the blue 
stripe, is a pale one-tone green stripe of the same 
kind of blossoms. This paper would be attrac- 
tive with either pale blue or green curtains and 
rugs. 

It will be seen that most of the new papers 
are stripes; even the floral designs are arranged 
in stripes, and the self-toned as well. The self- 
tones, however, are mostly unobtrusive stripes, 
stripes that necessarily blend instead of standing 
out on account of the soft tones. The silk pa- 
pers are also striped. The colors in these are 
very beautiful, but there is frequently so high 
a polish or so much of a shimmer that it is 
difficult to get artistic results with them. 

For living-rooms there is still nothing better 
than the plain silk-fibre papers or the self-toned 
textile effects. The fawn silk-fibre paper makes 
a beautiful foundation for either a brown, a 
brown and green, or a brown and red scheme. It 
is lovely with a greenish-brown rug, brown silk 
inner curtains, écru net next the glass, and brown 
upholstery, with brown photographs and pieces 
of copper and dull green pottery against it. Silk 
curtains shading from fawn at the top through 
different tones of brown to a bronzy green at 
the bottom are beautiful with it. In fact, it 
takes the bronze-green tones as well as_ the 
browns. A red room with this paper on the 
walls and red hangings and rugs is more ar- 
tistic than a room with red walls as well as red 
furnishings. Moreover, it is difficult to get a 
good dull red paper. Most of them are too 
bright. 

There is a darker bronzy fibre paper which is 
beautiful in a room with a very bright light. 
This will require green furnishings. There are 
two good buff papers on the market, one _per- 
fectly plain with a tinge of green in it, and the 
other a self-toned stripe, almost a yellow. They 
may be used in rooms with a northern exposure, 
with brown, green, or old-blue furnishings. The 
plain paper would make a good nursery paper. 
Both papers cost about seventy cents a roll. 

A beautiful blue and green paper, especially 
suitable for a dining-room, has an_ iridescent 
effect which adds to its beauty. There is a large 
conventional design in it, but the colors are so 
softly blended that the design adds to it rather 
than detracts frem it. -It may be used with 
plain blue or plain green curtains and rugs. 

There are several good textile effects in old- 
blue, and some very artistic landscape friezes to 
go with them. The landscape friezes are getting 
more artistic and Japanesey all the time. Many 
of them are very sketchy, but very effective. 
There are some lovely ship designs, one particu- 


larly in gray and brown, which would be charm- 
ing in a dining-room with a gray side wall and 
Japanese prints in browns and grays hanging 
against it. These friezes seem particularly appro- 
priate for dining-rooms, dens, and boys’ rooms. 

From the plain and self-toned papers to the 
leather papers is a long step in price. They 
cost almost five dollars a roll, but the colors are 
wonderful and the effect not to be distinguished 
from the real leather. Within a few years the 
colors have been multiplied and improved until 
at present one wonders what further opportu- 
nity there is for improvement along that line. 
The deep, rich colors blend and shade in a most 
marvellous way. There is one in the new, mul- 
berry tones with iridescent glints of blue and 
gray; another in shades of brown with glints 
of red; and another running from brown through 
the lovely autumn tints to a bronze green. They 
would be most effective in a dignified hall with 
a high wainscot of Flemish oak or mahogany 
or in a library or dining-room also above a 
wainscot. They are almost too rich in color to 
use from floor to ceiling. 

Japanese grass cloth now comes in lovely col- 
ors. It costs about five or six dollars a roll, 
but it is thirty-six inches wide. The texture it- 
self is unusually beautiful, and it catches the 
light in a most interesting way. It is possible 
to get colors in this material that one cannot 
get in any other. There are lovely shades of 
old-gold, tan, éeru, old-blue, gray-green, ete. The 
dull golds are particularly effective and make 
unusually good foundations for color schemes— 
schemes of brown and green, browns alone, dull 
red, and old-blue. A background of this kind 
makes a beautiful peacock room with old-blues 
and browns in curtains and rugs. Some of the 
newest grass cloths are two-toned—that is, a 
green fibre is run in over a blue ground, a gray 
over a blue, a gray over a green, or a cream 
over an old-blue. The effects are lovely and offer 
infinite possibilities for color schemes; with the 
blue and green, plain green linen or raw silk 
curtains, with the plain green, blue, and green 
shaded silk curtains, ete. A beautiful reception- 
room may be worked up from the fawn and old- 
blue grass cloth, the fawn predominating on the 
walls, blue and green shaded silk curtains, an 
old-blue and brown rug, ete. These may be used 
in reception-rooms, living-rooms, dining-rooms. 
halls, and bedrooms. There are appropriate 
colors for all. They make a room very digni- 
fied and rich in color and also quite unusual. 

The book linens are not so expensive as the 
grass cloths, but they are very effective. The 
colors are very good indeed. They, too, make a 
dignified room and are particularly appropriate 
for living-rooms and libraries. There are good 
greens, tans, browns, and reds in this material. 
It is bought by the yard, and costs fifty cents a 
square yard. The finish is a little rough, so 
that it eatches the light in an interesting way. 
It is a satisfactory substitute for burlap in 
private houses. Burlap has now been used so 
much in public places that it no longer seems 
appropriate for private houses, although there 
are still lovely colors to be found in it. The 
book linen has a more sanitary finish and may 
be washed. 
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Miss N. M. P.—With the coarse laces, it is 
true, a siik lining is not necessary, but your coat 
of “baby Irish” lace will need some support 
in order to keep its shape, and my advice wou'd 
be to make a lining of white net, which has 
quite a good deal of body, and at the same time 
would not spoil the effect of the lace. This net 
lining does away with any difficulty about fin- 
ishing the edges of the garment, since the lace 
may be turned in on the under side, and the 
net be blind-stitched down upon it. 

Mrs. FE. KE. S.—You will probably have no 
difficulty in selling your antique piano if it hap- 
pens to be a spinnet, for the demand for these 
is constant. An ordinary square piano has prac- 
tically no value, and the antique-furniture deal- 
er will not take it even for the wood. Il-am 
sending you by mail the name of a dealer who 
is always glad to know where a spinnet may be 
found. In writing to him describe the piano 
carefully, and if possible make a drawing 
of it, which will assist him in estimating its 
value 

Mrs. F. W. D.—Any of the large department 
stores—-their names. and addresses you will re- 
ceive by mail—will send you samples of linen 
or other wash materials, and from these you 
will make a satisfactory selection. I would s« 
lect a Copenhagen-blue linen. and have it made 
like the model on page 314 o¢ the April number 
of the Bazar. The edges of the waist could be 
trimmed with bands of white linen, the belt be 
piped with the white linen, and then trim the 
front breadth of the skirt with white linen 
buttons, like those on the belt—that is, six on a 
side, from the waist down. It would dress the 
waist a little more were you to have similar 
buttons, three on each side, at the shoulders. 
This is a stylish model, and, as you see, a com- 
promise between a shirtwaist suit and a jacket 
and skirt. Your daughter's white coat and sail- 
or hat will look extremely well with this suit 
and be very serviceable. It will be quite correct 
to wear the white serge coat with her thin sum- 
mer dresses. The. sample you enclose is very 
sheer material, and may be used for both eve- 
ning and afternoon wear, and also as a summer 
church dress. 

Linrary.—The details you ask for in regard 
to the training necessary for library positions 
I am glad to be able to give you. In your own 
State is a good school, which accepts certificates 
from accredited high schools, or you may take 
an entrance examination, including required 
reading and one month’s apprenticeship. The 
length of the course is one year. The fee is $50 
for residents of the State, $80 for nonsresidents, 
and $20 ‘or supplies. In all the schools a re- 








duction is made for residents of the State. The 
average salary paid to a librarian trained at 
one of the good schools is probably not more 
than $60 a month to begin with, and it rests 
with the individual to make herself increasingly 


valuable. The highest salary for women is 
rarely more than $1500 a year, so I have given 
you the approximate range of pay. I am send- 


ing you by mail a list of the schools, but you 
must bear in mind that the conditions for en- 
trance, the fees while there, and the length of 
the course are not the same in all. When you 
have selected a school, I will gladly furnish you 
with the information in regard to its require- 
ments. 

Miss C. A. S.—There are so many names suit- 
able for a summer cottage, I think you will find 
it rather difficult to make a choice. You do 
not say whether the summer resort where your 
cottage is is in the country or by the sea, but 
let me suggest names for both, then you will 
make the right selection. Perhaps [ shall sug- 
gest those you have already thought of and re- 


jected! For the country—Idleways, As-You- 
Like-it, Gray Lodge, While-away Cottage, Shady 
Nook Cottage. For the sea—The Signal, The 


Moorings, Cottage-of-the-Mist, The Haven. What- 
ever the name, I am sure from your descrip- 
tion that the cottage is an attractive summer 
home 

Mrs. J. A. R.—Your club will have an inter- 
esting year’s work in the study you mean to make 
of the history, art, literature, and philosophy of 
Greece, and I would suggest that you confine 
your study to the lives and works of only the 
great men, and familiarize yourselves with their 
achievements. The outline I am sending you, by 
mail, together with a list of books to read, will 
indicate the scope of your work and what to 
apportion to each member as her subject for in- 
vestigation. I should recommend for immediate 
purchase two primers, one entitled History of 
(ireece, by C. A. Fyffe, and the other Greek Lit- 
erature, by R. C. Jebb. These will give you all 
the essential facts, and will furnish suggestions 
for further reading. The other books on the 
list you will consult at the library. However, 
there are two sets of books which you will find 
very helpful, which will make a delightful addi 
tion to your own library. They are, A History of 
Classical Greek Literature, by J. P. Mahaffy, and 
Studies of the Greek Poets, by J. A. Symonds. 
These last are published by Harper & Brothers. 
The period of most interest in Greece is 475- 
300 B.c., and to this you will wish to pay special 
attention. The Home Study Department will be 
glad to hear of the work of your club, and I hope 
you will send a report. 
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H. K.—If you carry out your plan and sell 
stamped designs for all kinds of embroidery 
work, | see no reason why you should not make 
a success of it, and you have my good wishes 
at once! Since you ask for suggestions, I will 
begin by advising you to write to one of the 
best shops where such materials are sold, and, 
if possible, make arrangements with the director 
to furnish you with all your goods. I am send- 
ing by mail the name and address, and in writ- 
ing the director I should frankly ask her in 
regard to selling goods on a commission. Of 
course you will have to give her a_ reference, 
which is the businesslike way, and I would sug- 
gest you refer to your bank. If you want 
to sell also garments or various pieces already 
embroidered, the Bazar could put you in com- 
munication with a lady who does exceptionally 
beautiful work, and you might make some ar- 
rangement with her. Have you noticed the 
charming set of embroidery patterns the BAZAR 
is offering at a small cost? In the May number, 
on the fourteenth page of the advertisements in 
the fore part of the magazine, is a full descrip- 
tion, and I would certainly advise you to have 
some of these sets to sell. For every new sub- 
seriber to the BAzaR you secured you would 
have. a set of these patterns free, and they may 
be used again and again. 

Mrs. F. W. 8.—Your reading club must be an 
unusually pleasant one, and what a good way to 
celebrate your first anniversary with a banquet! 


It will add much to the entertainment to have ° 


the toasts, and you need have no fears in being 
toastmistress. The members who respond will 
have the more. difficult part, but it devolves upon 
you to create an atmosphere of friendliness and 
good cheer, and this | am sure you will do sue- 
cessfully. Seven toasts will be necessary in 
order that each member may have an opportu- 
nity to speak. After your address of welcome, 
you should propose a toast to the club, and 
call upon one of the members to reply. She will 
give the history of the club. Since you are a 
reading club, and the list of books you have 
given me shows you have accomplished a great 
deal, and read wisely, I would have the other 
toasts “ The Essay "—and each member reply to 
the toast of her favorite essay - writer — Emer- 
son, Stevenson, Mabie, Benson, Chesterton, and 
Agnes Repplier. In introducing each speaker, I 
would advise you to select a quotation from the 
writers whose works you have read, and give 
it as part of your introduction. This will help 
the speaker, too. I should judge that you were 
very informal with one another, and_ that 
fact will contribute to. the success of your 
banquet 

Mrs. W. R. E.—An attractive way for a girl 
of thirteen or fourteen to arrange her hair is 
like the illustration on page 349 of the April 
issue of the Bazar. The hair may be parted in 
the middle of the forehead, and the part carried 
down to the nape of the neck. Then braid the 
hair in two braids, cross them, and tie the ends 
with ribbon bows just back of the ears. The 
ribbon may be black or the color of her frock, and 
white ribbons with white dresses look especially 
well. For a little girl of eight, unless her hair 
was unusually long, I should part it at the sides, 


and gather the sections either side of her face 
together at the top of her head, and tie with 
a large ribbon bow. Then tie the section at 
the nape of the neck and this upper section to- 
gether just at her shoulders with a bow the 
same size as the other. If the little girl of fom 
years has curly hair, the large bow at the side 
of the head, as the illustration on page 470 of 
the May issue of the Baz\r shows, will be be 
coming, and.if her hair is straight it is only 
necessary to cut it in the “ Dutch” fashion, 
and then tie the bow on in the same way, and 
the effect is quite as attractive. The picture will 
indicate the size the bows should be. 

TRAVEL Crivus.—It is delightful to hear that 
your club has been’such a success, and that you 
mean to continue reading travels through the 
different countries of Europe. My advice to you 
would be to set sail from New York in a ship 
which will land you in Glasgow. Alluring as 
Scotland is, turn from it, and, hastening over the 
border, take up headquarters at Windermere, in 
the beautiful English lake district. The volume 
that will give you much pleasure and keep yow 
interest all the time you are reading it is High- 
ways and Byways in the Lake District, by A. G. 
Bradley. The author takes you step by step all 
through this region, relates many amusing an- 
ecdotes about the people of the various places, 
tells yon the legends and superstitions which 
abound among these border folk, and you will 
make no more delightful pilgrimages than 
through the pages of this book. I would sug- 
gest that each member read the first chapter at 
home, and then when your club meets begin with 
Chapter II. Besides your atlas you should have 
at hand the poems of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Gray, and as the various references 
are made to the poets, familiarize yourselves 
with a poem or two of each. With a volume of 
Wordsworth in hand one would have a guide 
book for the region, as Mr. Bradley says. Also 
you will want to know in a general outline the 
lives and works of these different poets, and you 
will find no better way than through the English 
Men of Letters Series, with a volume devoted to 
each poet. The books are published by Harper 
& Brothers. When you have made the tour of 
the lakes. then read of some of the cathedrals 
before you make your way to London. The 
Home Reading Department will follow you most 
interestedly in all your travels, and be ready to 
tell you of books to read at every advance of 
your journey. Travel clubs seem to be very 
popular. and certainly it is a charming way to 
spend an hour or two a week, learning of the 
different countries between the covers of a well- 
written book. We shall be interested to hear of 
your progress in the reading. 

Miss E. M. J.—It is certainly a great aid in 
home dressmaking to have a satisfactory dress 
form. I am sending you by mail the name and 
address of one of the best forms. Its special 
claim to excellence is that it becomes by easy 
adjustment the duplicate of your own figure, 
and is so made that it may be altered to meet 
the varying changes which occur from time to 
time in the figure. The illustrated catalogue, 
which will be sent you on application, gives the 
prices, 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Miss S. W.—I deeply regret the fact that you 
did not send your address. You enclosed a 
stamp, but without the address I am helpless. | 
hope that you are not to have your luncheon 
very soon, so that this will reach you in time. 

For decorations for a Chinese luncheon have 
Chinese lilies for a centrepiece, in a flat Chinese 
bowl, using either Canton or Sedji china. With 
the Canton china your color scheme must nec- 
essarily be blue and white. With the light green 
Sedji ware you can have a greater variety in 
color schemes. The Sedji is, of course, really 
Japanese, but in planning an Oriental luncheon 
Chinese and Japanese motives are used inter- 
changeably. If you cannot get the Chinese 
lilies have branches of peach blossoms, 2ither 
real or artificial. If your luncheon comes during 
the apple-blossom season, apple or peach blos- 
soms, if arranged in the true Japanese way, will 
be equally effective. If your decorations are to 
be characteristically Japanese or Chinese, you 
must not mass your flowers. One branch in each 
vase is all thgt is allowable in Japan. Instead 
of ordinary linen doilies on your table you might 
use Japanese napkins. These can be had with 
designs which will harmonize with your flower 
scheme. 

At each place, for a favor have a tiny green 
jardiniére, containing either a little dwarf tree 
or a little artificial peach branch. These may 
be found in the Japanese stores. Have place 
cards painted with Japanese or Chinese scenes 
on them, and burn a little Oriental incense in 
the room. Your menu may consist of very small 
half sandwiches with smoked salmon on them 
as an appetizer, with olives and salted nuts, 
while chop suey, cooked in rice, may consti- 
tute the main dish. With this have young boiled 
onions, and afterwards rice cakes served with 
tea. At the end serve candied fruits and wafers 
and more tea. There are several recipes given 
for chop suey. The real Chinatown mixture 
consists of chicken livers, fresh pork, ginger 
root, and celery. To this mixture, when heated 
in the fat, are added olive oil, vinegar, Worcester- 
shire sauce, pepper, and a dash of spice. After 
this mushrooms and French pease are sometimes 
added, and the entire mixture is served with 
sho-yu sauce, which may be found at some of 
the Oriental shops. Really, a more eatable sub- 
stitute, and one which may be called chop suey, 
may be made in this way: A pound and a half 
of round steak cut into pieces about three inches 
long and an inch wide; this, stewed with two 
medium-sized onions for two hours. To this may 
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be added a bunch of celery cut into small pieces, 
and the whole cooked for twenty minutes after 
this has been added. Thicken then with a little 
flour and serve with boiled rice. 

LAWN Party.—lIt is difficult to plan an enter- 
tainment or a lawn party with only Japanese 
lanterns for lighting. However, I think it can 
be made very interesting and fascinating just 
because there will be so little light. Ask your 
friends to come dressed in costume. They may 
represent whatever they please, and the costume 
may be as simple as they like. They may wear 
just simple colored dominos if they prefer. 
Each one should wear a mask, and the ladies’ 
hair should be dressed in as unfamiliar a way 
as possible. After they come there will be a 
great deal of amusement trying to guess the 
names of the different ones, especially in the 
dim light of the lawn. Instead of this you 
might have a “ ghost party,” asking all of them 
to dress in sheets and pillow-cases and wear 
white masks. The mystery may be kept up for 
some time, and a great deal of fun may be gotten 
out of it. 

You might follow this with a cobweb maze, sim- 
ilar to the one described for the butterfly party 
last month; this time with attractive. favors at 
theends. If you could add to this a little music— 
which always seems particularly attractive out- 
of-doors on a summer night—I think that you 
would need little else for your entertainment. 
Cannot a few of your friends play on the guitar 
or banjo and a few others give some negro songs 
or an imitation of minstrels? They might even 
dress in character. A great deal of fun could 
be gotten out of it. 

For your refreshments serve lettuce, caviar, and 
salmon sandwiches; fruit salad made of oranges, 
bananas, and nuts, with a mayonnaise dressing; 
and at the end have ice cream with fresh straw- 
berries served with it, and little sponge-cakes. 
Serve also lemonade and fruit punch. 

Mrs. L. D. C.—A turkey supper is appro 
priate for a Dutch menu. Have hot or cold 
turkey, cranberry jelly, roast potatoes, a green 
lettuce salad served with preserved cherries, 
individual apple pies, crackers and cheese, spiced 
wine, and coffee. 

Decorate the room with pieces of brass; have 
candle-light only, the candles in brass candle- 
sticks; use blue and white dishes, and decorate 
the rooms and table with tulips. Have the 
waitresses dressed in Dutch costume, if possible. 
They can at least wear the white Dutch caps 
and aprons. The dresses should be quite short. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying each letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columus sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mai! 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


Mrs. R. KE. H.—The selection of your pictures 
depends almost entirely upon the amount of 
money you have to spend. The most beautiful 
pictures of moderate price are the brown and 
gray photographs. Still more expensive are 
etchings, engravings, and paintings. Photo- 
graphs of some of the paintings of the old mas- 
ters would be appropriate for the library, or of 
some of the beautiful places abroad or in this 
country. 

For the hall I would suggest a photograph of 
a beautiful landscape, not necessarily by one 
of the old masters: a beautiful woods road, a 
clump of white birches, a glimpse of the moun- 
tains—anything artistic. 

In the dining-room have some Franz Hals, 
Rembrandt, or Holbein heads. There should not 
be many pictures in the dining-room. It is a 
particularly appropriate place for engravings if 
you have any. 

In the library have some photographs of old 
cathedrals and abbeys, one or two views of Ox- 
ford, and some of the paintings of the old mas- 
ters—a Botticelli Madonna, some details from 
the Sistine Madonna, a landscape of Corot or 
Daubigny, one of Fra Angelico’s angels, a photo- 
graph of Michael Angelo’s Moses or David, 
Holbein’s Erasmus, ete. 

You should have etchings and engravings with 
a white mat, but not photographs. The nar- 
rowest black frame that will hold the necessary 
piece of glass should be used for both engrav- 
ings and etchings. The frames of photographs 
tone in with the darkest tone in the picture, 
and the width should be in proportion both to 
the size of the picture and to the size of the 
detail in the picture; that is, if two pictures 
are exactly the same size and one is of one 
single large detail and the other of many small 
details, the frame for the one with the large de- 
tail must be much wider than the one for the 
picture with the small details. With very few 
exceptions all photographs should be framed 
close. 

The hanging of pictures is always a problem. 
It is comparatively simple: when the pictures 
are large enough so that there is no necessity 
for grouping them, but when they are small the 
trouble begins. All pictures should hang on a 
level with the eye and should not tip out. When 
there is a group, the members of which are at 
different heights, the centre of the group should 
be on a level with the eye. The greatest tempta- 
tion seems to be to hang all pictures too high, 


so that they seem to be skied. It is better to 
have them too low than too high. 

An article on the framing and arrangement 
of pictures in the Bazar for January, 1905, may 
help you. 

Have écru net curtains both in the library 
and in the dining-room. Allow them to hang 
straight to the sill. Have green velours por- 
tiéres between the hall and the library. If you 
can have two, those toward the hall should be 
of the same material in old-rose. 

New Jersey.—Madras, net, or muslin cur- 
tains should first be shaken free from dust, then 
washed in warm suds. In washing they should 
be squeezed, never rubbed. After washing in 
this way they should be boiled and then rinsed 
and blned or yellowed, as is desired. It is bet- 
ter to starch the muslin and net a very little. 
The drying is the most difficult part. Dry as 
quickly as possible. In order to dry them 
straight baste a hem loosely at the top and at 
the bottom, and run a wooden pole or rod 
through the hems. Then hang them in a place 
where they will dry quickly, If you have 
frames to pin them to, so much the better. 
This is a simpler way, and quite effective. Real 
lace curtains must be pinned to frames, each 
point in place. They are washed in the same 
way as the simpler curtains, but are never 
ironed. The simpler curtains may be ironed 
with a warm iron after they are dry. They 
may be sprinkled a little on the frames or rods. 

Lace curtains may be kept during the summer 
season by hanging them on frames in a darkened 
garret. This is much better than to fold them 
away. 

INQuIRER.—In your parlor have a light self- 
toned gray-green paper, with net curtains next 
the glass, and dark green silk next the room. 
Continue the same treatment in the den. In 
the hall have a green and tan figured paper; 
in the library have a cold tan paper, self-toned 
or plain, with green furnishings. Have either 
green silk curtains next the glass or madras 
curtains in green and brown. Have a dark green 
self-toned paper in the living-room, with the 
same curtains as you have used in the library. 
Have fawn-colored walls in the dining-room 
with the red rugs, and madras curtains in red 
and brown. You will be able to use your red 
portiéres at the doors opening out of the dining- 
room. Have dark green porti@res between the 
hall and the library, the library and the living- 
room, and the parlor and the hall. 
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IRISH CROCHET NECKWEAR 


OR whole gowns, for coats, for blouses, for 
yokes, and for any kind of trimmings the 
most noticeable feature in this season’s lace 

is the prevalence of the Irish crochet. It is not 
a fashion which may be copied in cheap laces, 
which is one of its strongest claims to favor. 
There is a cheap imitation which is called by some 
name in which the word Irish is used; but this 
is so utterly unlike the rea] crochet work that it 
would deceive no one. There is also a lace made 
partly of manufactured braids and partly of 
actual crochet work which is a satisfactory sub 
stitute for the heavier Irish laces when one can- 
not afford these. But for the fine, delicate pat- 





JABOT AND BOW OF IRISH LACE AND NET. NO, 200. 
Price, $4.50 


terns there is no substitute, and these are the 
ones which are most in demand. 

The dainty summer neckwear is charming 
when some of this lace is introduced, in me- 
dallions, insertions, and edgings, and blouses of 
sheer lawn and linen with seams put together 
with Irish crochet. lace and motifs of the lace 
introduced as trimming are the smartest the well- 
dressed woman can have. 

Formerly all of this lace was imported from 
Ireland, and English and Irish women af posi- 
tion and influence formed societies for helping 
the peasant women to market their work in this 
line. Many American women have now copied 


the Irish patterns and designed new ones for 
themselves, and are employing their time in 
making the pretty little bows and laces for which 
there is so great a demand. These are sold in 
the best shops and at many exchanges for women’s 
work. The héme workers take in orders. and 





NECKTIE OF LAWN AND IRISH LACE, NO, 201. 


Price, $1 


sonie are doing quite a large mail-order business, 
in this way accommodating the women who are 
not in touch with the shops. , 

The three styles of neckwear illustrated on 
this page are the gnes most in favor just now 
for wear with shirtwaists. The bow and pleated 
jabot effect, No. 200, is dainty, smart, and be- 
coming. It can be washed every day, if neces- 
sary, without losing its smart appearance, and 
as it can be pulled out and smoothed with the 
fingers when nearly dry, instead of being ironed, 
it is practical to wear when travelling. The 
foundation is net, in pure white, with the cro- 
cheted edging and insertion. 

The second style of neckwear is a bow of lawn 
with medallions of Irish crochet set in the ends. 
These little medallions are made with roses as 
centres and a pretty scalloped edge. The third is 
a bow of four medallions, two with rose centres 

: 





IRISH LACE BOW. NO. 202. 


Price, $1 50 


and two with shamrocks, and a little rose join 
ing the four. 

(H" The Bazar has arranged to procure the 
finished neckwear and send the articles by mail, 
as many of our readers who wish to have the pret- 
tiest things are far from the shopping centres. “43g 
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CROCHET INSERTIONS AND MEDALLIONS 


HE use of hand-crocheted laces for the 

adornment of lingerie gowns and blouses 

and for joining the seams of these is more 
than ever before considered the final touch of 
smartness in a summer outfit. Yards and yards 
of the lace may be used in any width from an 
inch down to a tiny beading. The effect is much 
prettier than can be given by the use of any 
machine-made finish, and the crocheted laces are 
practically everlasting. They are made in set 
patterns and also in the more elaborate designs 
with many little picots. 

These laces may be put on the blouse front in 
all sorts of dainty ways. Perhaps the prettiest 
method is to baste the lace in place as you want 
it and then to hem the edges securely in place 
with a firm thread (about No. 70 sewing thread 





IRISH LACE INSERTIONS. 


Nos. 203 and 204. Price, 50 cents a yard each 


is right) on the right side. After this has been 
done the material may be cut away from the 
under side, leaving margin enough to turn in 
at each side. This may be caught back by 
feather-stitching on each side in the crochet cot 
ton or a rather firm and well-twisted mercerized 
embroidery cotton. A clever woman who did 
not know how to make a blouse for herself and 
had never learned to embroider, bought ready- 





SIMPLE CROCHET BEADINGS. 


Nos. 205 and 206. Price, 30 cents a yard each 


made a fine batiste blouse with the front tucked 
to make a broad yoke. On this she basted some 
of this crocheted Irish insertion, forming a cross- 
ed network of squares over the tucks. and when 


her lace had been hemmed in place she feather- 
stitched the edges as described and set a little 
Irish lace medallion in each square. The edge 
of this medallion was hemmed and when the 
material had been cut away on the under side 
the raw edges were neatly whipped down. The 
result was a blouse which looked like the most 
expensive of hand-made imported gowns. The 
machine stitching of the tucks did not seem in 





IRISH CROCHET MEDALLIONS. 


No. 207. Price, 30 cents each or $1.50 for six 


/ 


No. 208. Price, 15 cents each or 75 cents for six 


keeping with the rest, so she ripped out the ma- 
chine work, and in holes left by the needle she 
ran the tucks by hand. 

The crochet insertions are admirably adapted 
for use in petticoats because of their durability. 
The cost is more than for ordinary machine- 
made laces, but when one takes into account 
the fact that the lace and embroidery are the 
parts of a petticoat that wear out, the comfort 
of having something that survives much wear 
will reconcile many women to the added orig- 
inal expense. 

The two laces in the first illustration measure 





NARROW IRISH INSERTION. 


No. 209. Price, 40 cents a yard 


about one inch wide each. The edge may be 
finished with the extra beaded edge, or not. The 
next two patterns are about three-fourths of 
an inch wide, and the fifth insertion measures 
three quarters of an inch in width. 

The medallions speak for themselves. The one 
with the rose centre is a little over two inches 
across, and the wheel one and a half inches. 
They are suitable for decorating waists, whole 
gowns, and summer neckwear. 

The little medallions are used, also to adorn 
the stiff linen collars that every one is wearing 
with shirtwaists. A circle is cut out at each 
end of the finished collar, and the raw edge is 
buttonholed or crocheted, and one of these cro 
cheted medallions set in. This harmonizes 
most effectively with the bow or jabot of Irish 
crochet that is so often seen. 
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Pulling for the Shore! 


One of Uncle Sam's Navy boys was given up by the doctor. 


His stomach would not retain food or medicine, until a 


mess-mate suggested 


Grape-Nuts 


On this world-famed food and milk he gained about 40 Ibs 
in four months and got well. 


It requires no “Expert Chemist” to prove that 
“THERE'S A REASON” for Grape-Nuts. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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RECIPES FOR THE MONTH’S MENUS 
(See Page 700) 


Strawberry jel/y.—Select large, solid berries 
and hull them, roll them in powdered sugar, 
and arrange them in a mould; pour over them 
while warm a plain lemon jelly colored with 
a little strawberry juice, and set them on ice; 
when firm turn out, and serve with whipped 
cream. 

Cucumber jelly salad.—Stew some peeled and 
cut-up cucumbers in barely enough water to 
cover them, till they are tender; add a little 
salt and a pinch of cayenne. Measure them, and 
to a pint add a level tablesponful of -gelatine 
dissolved in cold water; set on ice, and when 
firm break up into good-sized pieces and pile on 
lettuce. Serve either French dressing or mayon- 
naise. 

Creamed clams with green peppers.—Chop the 
hard part of the clams, or, if they are the hard 
variety, chop all; if soft, separate them; cook 
the hard part with two chopped green peppers 
in a tablespoonful of butter, without browning, 
for five minutes. Cook the soft part of the 
clams in a cup of milk for three minutes; strain 
these out and make a white sauce of the milk 
by adding a tablespoonful of melted butter to 
one of flour; add all the clams and the peppers, 
season with salt and paprika, and serve very 
hot. 

Cheese and tomato salad.—Slice some large 
peeled tomatoes, lay on lettuce, and cover with 
grated cheese; pass mayonnaise with a table- 
spoonful of chopped olives in it with the salad. 

Baked eggplant.—Drop the eggplant in hot wa- 
ter and simmer five minutes; remove it, cut into 
halves lengthwise, arid take out the inside; chop 
this, add an equal part of soft bread crumbs, 
a small cup of chopped nuts, and seasoning of 
salt and pepper and a tablespoonful of butter 
cut into bits. Heap the two shells and bake in 
a hot oven twenty minutes, basting with melted 
butter mixed with hot water. 

Fish in aspic.—Add a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice or vinegar to a large cup of hot water; 
heat with salt, pepper, a slice of onion, and a 
sprig of parsley: dissolve a tablespoonful of 
gelatine in cold water, and pour the hot water 
over; strain and pour on two cupfuls of cold 
cooked fish; mix well, put into a mould, and 
set on ice; turn out on a cold dish and surround 
with lemon slices and parsley. 

Frozen strawberries—Crush two quarts of 
ripe berries, sweeten to taste with boiled sugar- 
and-water syrup, and press through a sieve. 
Pack a freezer, and let it stand till very cold; 
put in the fruit, and freeze; serve in glasses 
with a fresh berry on top of each one, and two 
or three strawberry leaves under the foot of 
the glass. 


Hard-boiled egg omelette—Make an omelette 
in the usual way and prepare also a cup of white 
sauce and two hard-boiled eggs; chop the latter, 
mix with the sauce, season highly, and when 
the omelette is ready to be folded over spread 
this mixture on it, letting it run out freely on 
the hot platter. 5 

Lamb in aspic.—Cut up any bits of cold lamb: 
make the same aspic as for the fish given above. 
adding a little mint to it if you choose; pour 
it on the lamb while warm, put into a mould, 
and set on ice; serve without slicing, and sur- 
round with pease mixed with stiff mayonnaise. 

Cucumber purée (to be eaten with fish).—Pee| 
and chop the cucumbers; add plenty of season- 
ing, and cook in a very little water till tender; 
drain, press through the sieve, and serve; or 
add a little well-thickened cream before serving, 
if you choose. 

Iced coffee and ice cream.—Put a good-sized 
spoonful of plain ice cream into the bottom of 
a large, tall glass, and fill up with chilled and 
iced coffee made with sugar and cream. Do not 
stir it; serve with long-handled spoons. 

Tomato and sliced chcese salad.—Cut the to- 
matoes into thick slices after peeling them; be- 
tween each two put a very thin layer of Amer- 
ican cheese, spreading it with mayonnaise be- 
fore adding the top layer of tomato; arrange on 
lettuce and add a small.spoonful of mayonnaise 
to top of each just before serving. 

Veal and ham pie.—Get a knuckle of veal with 
about a pound of meat on it and two thin slices 
of ham; put all! on the fire with a quart of 
water, and cook till very tender, seasoning well. 
Cut the meat into even pieces, long and narrow, 
and arrange them in alternate layers in a deep 
baking-dish; strain the stock, and to a quart 
add a teaspoonful of gelatine dissolved in cold 
water; pour over the meat, cover with a nice 
thin crust of pastry, and bake till brown; set 
away till the meat sets firmly in a jelly, and 
serve coil. 

Melon rings and ice cream.—Slice nice green 
muskmelons; remove the seeds; lay one ring on 
each plate, and put a spoonful of ice cream in 
the middle. 

Frozen watermelon.—Cut a melon into halves 
and with a spoon scoop out large round pieces: 
pick the seeds out with a fork; arrange in a 
pail with powdered sugar sprinkled on each lay- 
er, and bury in ice and salt for four hours. 

Watercress and cream-cheese balls.—Make a 
quantity of cream-cheese balls, adding a little 
cream, salt, and pepper; arrange a bed of deli- 
cate watercress, put the balls in a pile in the 
middle, and just before serving pour French 
dressing over all. 
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“Pure Lard” Doesn’t Mean Leaf Lard 


A lard can be labeled “Pure Lard” even though it is made 
from various hog fats.. Lard made entirely from hog fat is 
pure lard. Suet and tallow are both beef fats, yet there’s a 
vast difference. There is just as great difference between 
“Pure Lard”’ and “Leaf Lard.”’ 





“Leaf Brand” Doesn’t Mean Leaf Lard 


Such-and-Such “Leaf Brand” means simply a brand of 
ordinary lard. Itis to leaf lard what skimmed milk is to 
cream. When a maker gives you real leaf lard, be sure he 
will say “Leaf Lard” on the label. He will never say 
* Leaf Brand.” 


How to be Sure of Leaf Lard 


There is not enough leaf lard produced to supply 
one-tenth of the people. 

It is made from that flaky bit of fat which sur- 
rounds the hog’s kidneys. 

There is plenty of other fat in a hog, but only 
this trifle of leaf fat. 

So it goes only to those who insist on it. 

Leaf fat is to other hog fat what beef suet is to 
tallow. Suet is the kidney fat of beef—leaf, the 
kidney fat of hogs. 

You wouldn’t accept tallow if you wanted 
beef suet. 

Be just as sure, when you want leaf lard, that 
you don’t get common lard. 


Labels Cannot Lie 


You can know leaf lard by the label. 

Any lard which is Government inspected must 
be branded correctly. Labels today can’t lie. 

But be sure that the label says ‘‘Leaf Lard’’— 
‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.’’ 

‘‘Pure Lard’’ doesn’t mean leaf lard. It means 
simply a lard made from various hog fats. 

‘‘Leaf Brand’’ doesn’t mean leaf lard. It means 
simply a brand of common lard. 

Be sure that the maker who gives you leaf lard 
will say ‘‘Leaf Lard’’ on the label. 


Like Mother’s 


Some of our mothers, back on the farm, made 
alard that weremember. They used only leaf fat. 
They knew. : 

Thousands of women say today, ‘‘I wish I could 
get that old-fashioned lard now.’’ 


But you can get it. It was simply leaf fat, refined 
in an open kettle. 

So is Armour’s ‘‘Simon Pure.’’ But our open 
kettles have steam jackets, and we employ infi- 
nite skill. So our lard has an exquisite flavor 
which farm-made lard always lacked. 


It pays to be careful. for leaf is the cream of 
lards. 


Leaf lard makes flaky, delicious pastry such as 
common lard can’t make. -Leaf lard has the 
flavor. 

It is even most eco- 
nomical, for one needs 
to use only two-thirds 
as much. 

For cooking, it is 
even. better than but- SIMON puRE 
ter, because it doesn’t eye 
cook so dry. 

But you don’t 
get such lard 
unless you 
insist on it. 
You don’t 
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get leaf 
lard froma 
tub. 
The label 

. The only lard which reaches the housewife 
plainly th U.S. Government seal unbroken. 
Says: Sold in air-tight pails—3’s, 5’s and 10’s. 


MArmours “Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard 
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Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


postage stamps, postal note, or check 


LIGHT-WEIGHT coat or wrap to wear over 
summer gowns is a most useful addition 
to a woman’s wardrobe. This design is 
one which will serve many purposes. Not only is 
it suitable for an evening or theatre cloak, but 
for street wear at any time or place. 

It is constructed on the sim- 
plest lines, so that a woman may 
easily save the expense of a 
dressmaker, and, with the aid of 
a pattern cut exactly to her 
measurements, fashion this sty- 
lish cloak herself. 

Several kinds of material may 
be used; either striped worsted, 
light-weight broadcloth, shan- 
tung, coarse linen, or taffeta silk 
—the last, or a heavy pongee, 
perhaps, giving the smartest ef- 
fect and being best suited for 
summer wear. The cost of mak- 
ing the coat will vary according 
to the material used and whether 
one desires to line it or not. For 
a summer coat lining is not a 
necessity, though many may pre- 
fer to finish it that way. 

If taffeta silk is the material 
chosen for it the best quality is 
the cheapest in the long run. As 
the coat is so simple in its lines 
and devoid of trimming, it de- 
pends for its style almost entire- 
ly upon the material of which it 
is made. 

As not many yards are re 
quired, a suitable piece may per- 
haps be found on some bargain 
table at a very much reduced 
price. Five yards of 27-inch- 
wide material will make the coat. 
The silk will cost 75 cents or 
85 cents a yard, which will 
amount to $3.75 or $4.25. The 





Remittances must be made in form of 


broadcloth, 52 inches wide, of which it would 
take only 2% yards, may be found anywhere at 
$1.50 a yard. 

In trimming the coat, braid may be used in- 
stead of the bias bands at the edges, and the 
buttons covered with crocheted silk. Unless the 
crochet design is a very close one 
the moulds will have to be cov- 
ered with silk first. 

Black is perhaps the most 
serviceable color for this coat, 
or natural-color pongee, though 
colored silk wraps are exceeding- 
ly pretty for summer wear and 
fashionable women wear them in 
the brightest shades with lin- 
gerie dresses. 

To relieve the plainness of the 
coat a design of soutache braid 
may be used without changing 
the lines or detracting from the 
simplicity of the style. 

Not the slightest difficulty will 
be found in making this stylish 
cloak, so simple is it in construc- 
tion. The seams are few and 
the pattern is cut with such ex- 
actness that the most inexperi- 
enced person will find it easy to 
follow. Full directions are sup- 
plied, and it is a simple matter 
to make stylish clothes with a 
well-cut pattern as a guide. 

It will be found both practical 
and economical to make one’s 
own clothes when the properly 
fitting pattern can be easily se- 
cured. Between the durability 
and style of the individual de- 
sign in dress or cloak—whichever 
it may be—and the ready-to- 
wear one, there is no comparison. 

Any woman who desires to be 
well and becomingly dressed 





covered buttons at 30 cents a SILK SUMMER COAT. knows that she must choose. her 


dozen will bring the cost up to Cut Paper Pattern No. 602 


vedium, and large 


$4.05 or $4.55. Not less than a Sizes, small, 1 
dozen covered buttons are made Price 
as an order, but it is well to 

have several on hand, as covered buttons wear 
out very quickly. If a lining is added, 5 yards 
of 27-inch surah silk at about 69 cents a yard 
would add $3.45 to the cost of the coat. If 
48-inch silk or other material is used, only 3Y, 
yards will be required. In this width silk is 
much more expensive and cloth less so. A good 


clothes with regard to her own 
particular style. This she may 
cents do with little trouble if she has 

a good pattern to help her. Try 
it once. You will be more than satisfied. 

As many designs as possible are chosen for 
regular patterns each month, but these must, of 
course, be somewhat .simple in style to be grad- 
ed to several sizes. Patterns of other models 
illustrated in the fashion departments can be 
cut to special measure when desired. 
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New Hats 


You will never realize what you 
can do with an old hat; old plumes, 
old ribbons, until you remake and 
retrim a hat with the help of Dia- 
mond Dyes. The Diamond Dye 
Annual will tell you many of these 
experiences. Here is Mrs. Mack’s: 


“I had never tried trimming a hat 
myself until this Spring. I saw a pict- 
ure of such a pretty style in a magazine, 
and suddenly realized that I had the 
same materials on two old hats—one a 
good black straw frame—and a white 








plume, badly soiled, but good. 

‘Il got a package of black Diamond 
Dyes and went all over the straw hat thor- 
oughly, several times, with a brush; then I 
bent the brim down to change the shape. 

“The plume I dyed black, following 
your Direction Book instructions; then I 
made a big red rose out of some old white 
satin ribbon I dyed red. The hat is 
simply stunning. 

‘Everybody has spoken of it as being so 
stylish.”’ Mrs. M. R. Mack, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ 





















This is one of many enthusiastic endorsements of Diamond Dyes. We have 
testimonials by the thousand relating to nearly every use to which Diamond Dyes 
can be put, and many of these testimonials — interesting accounts of results 
achieved by the use of Diamond Dyes—are printed in the Diamond Dye Annual. 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Perhaps you don’t know the actual fascination, the real economy, of Diamond Dyes. 

Look over what you call your ‘‘ old things ’’—most of them are not really old, they are 
a little faded, a little soiled, a little worn, a little out of style. 

If you’d only realize it, as thousands upon thousands of bright women realize it, all you 
will need to make these “ old things ’ bright, fresh-looking and new, is Diamond Dyes. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes 
Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the kind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 
Seware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. These substitutes claim that one kind of dye will 
color wool, silk and cotton (“all fabrics”) equally well. This claim is false. We want you to know that 
when any one makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods Mixed 
Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods will color 
these materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately 
We make a special dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibers and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal material) 
are soft fibers and take up the dye quickly In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material),or Mixed Goods 
(in — h vegetable material generally predominates), a concession must always be made to the vegetable material 
No dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or Silk (animal ma- 
terial) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye 
Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them This means your addition to the vast number of 
women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes When dveing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about 
the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes ror cOoTTON f you are Dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes ror woot 
Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us 
Diamond Dye Annual Free whether he selis Diamond Dyes),*and we will send you a copy of the famous 
Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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At All Reliable Dealers—Insist Upon the Genuine 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 
GOOD SUMMER PATTERNS 


gandies or lace-trimmed white lawns, are 

made largely on the same lines, the trim- 
ming supplying the variety. The full blouse 
with high or square-cut neck, the somewhat full 
sleeve, and skirt and waist joined by lace, are 
features seen on all but the most expensive 
gowns made to order in princess form. The 
upper part of the skirt has some gathers, and 
more fulness is supplied by gathering the middle 
section to the upper one and, the flounce to this 
middle part. These are joined by lace or bead- 
ing. Three rews of lace form the belt. These 
are put together with the centre one just the 
size of the waist and the ones above and below 


T 2 lingerie dresses, whether of figured or- 





SIMPLE GATHERED LINGERIE GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 695 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 35 cents 





LINEN OR PONGEE SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 606. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 


just slightly fulled on to it to give the pretty 
in curve. The pattern is cut for high neck, and 
is perforated to show how to cut it out for the 
little square. You will need 12 yards of 32-inch 
material. 

The’ suit No. 696 is a very practical and 
smart model for unlined suits, in either linen or 
pongee. The seams may be neatly finished on 
the under side, so that the coat looks well when 
taken off. Contrasting material may be used 
for the collar, cuffs, revers on the skirt, and for 
covering the buttons. The simulated button- 
holes or straps may be cut from the materia! 
and stitched on or made just as loops of cord or 
braid. The quantity of materia] required for 
the coat will be 4 yards 36 inches wide, and for 
the skirt you will need 7 yards, 


so 
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In the Summer Time 


when delicate skin is burned and roughened by sun, wind and dust, you particularly 
appreciate the cooling, soothing effect of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 

It is delightfully refreshing and immediately relieves dryness, roughness, and all 
skin troubles of hot weather. Use 


Hinds’ “S°"2;" Cream 


this summer and your complexion will be clear and fresh—your skin soft and free 
from all annoying irritation. 

It contains no grease, bleach or chemicals—is positively guaranteed 
not to produce a growth of hair. 


Avoid substitutes. There's only one Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. All 


others will disappoint you. Insist upon having Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
At your dealer's, 50c.; or, if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same amount. 


Write for free sample and booklet 


A. 8S. HINDS 16 West St., Portland, Me. 
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A NEW BATHING-SUIT 


HILE the glories and charm of silk for 
W bathing-suits have been much vaunted 

by women who like to be luxurious in all 
things, it is not really so satisfactory as the good 
old-fashioned mohair or alpaca. This fact has 
been brought home to women who love the sea, 
and the mohair suit with pretty trimmings has 
come back to stay in favor. 

Opinions differ as to bathing-suits as in all 
things. There are girls who are so anxious to 
look pretty on the beach that they forget the 
woes of last autumn and the painstaking and 
discouragement that went to the removal of the 
summer's coat of tan before they could decently 
appear in evening gowns. So they wear their 
bathing-suit with a picturesquely open neck and 
later display a very ugly line of demarkation 
between the exposed and the unexposed skin. 
This same line will come around the throat when 
a high waist is worn, but there it may be covered 
by a band of black velvet or a jewelled collar. 
So it is for each girl to choose for herself wheth- 
er she wants a low neck or a high neck. The 
neck of suit No. 697 is cut high, and perforated 
for a pointed front if that is what you prefer. 

The shape of the suit has new features. The 
wide stitched girdle to which the blouse and 
skirt parts are sewed holds the suit well in 
place while it gives perfect freedom to the body 
in swimming. The girdle should be lined with 
good firm muslin and stitched through and 
through. The armhole is loose and so is the 
sleeve. 

The best material, as already stated, is mo- 
hair. A pretty good quality should be chosen 
and it should be well shrunk before it is cut. 
The trimming, if it is wool or mohair, should 
be shrunk also to avoid puckering. Bias folds 
of a contrasting mohair or serge, or hercules 
braid, may be used for the trimming. The bias 





VARIETIES IN TRIMMING-A BATHING-SUIT. 





NEW BATHING-SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 697 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 25 cents 


striped trimming is particularly effective, - as 
shown in the full-length illustration. The width 
of the band is a matter of taste. A suit of white 
mohair with trimming of blue and white striped 
serge cut bias, and a soft blue silk tie, is pretty. 
Nine yards 27 inches wide are needed. 

The pattern is cut for either the double-breast- 


| ed effect with one or two rows of buttons or the 
| single effect with buttons down the centre of the 


front. The way the skirt is tucked in to fit the 


| belt gives a nice smooth effect instead of the 


too-round one of the old gathered skirts. Mo- 
hair being wiry in texture, these tucks should 
be firmly stitched through from the right side 
so that they will keep this desirable flatness. 
The knickerbockers are included in the pattern. 
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A Stowe That 
“Wiakes Good” 


Baking proves the quality of 
a stove. But every stove doesn’t 
pass the test. No stove bakes 
bread, pies, cakes—everything 
that’s bakable— quite as well 
as the New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 

Besides, the ‘‘ New Perfect- 
tion’ stove makes the kitchen a 
cool and pleasant place in which 
to do the baking. Do the family 
cooking; broil the steak; pre- 
pare the meals—every separate 
item of domestic work done 
over the flame of the ee 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


adds to your satisfaction because it’s all done so quickly and 
so well. The “New Perfection’’ surpasses the perfor- 
mance of any other stove. Its quick heat saves moments; 
its cleanliness saves labor ; its fuel economy saves expense ; 
its new principle of blue flame combustion saves you slyeiod 

- discomfort. No other kitchen appliance 
will take the place of the “‘ New Perfect- 
ion”’ oil stove. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


The Just such 

Rayo LAMP a lamp as 

you've been looking for. 

Made with artistic simplicity and fine proportions. 

Beautifully nickeled ; hence easily cleaned. Very 

handy to fill and trim. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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| bis MORE SHEER 
) the Fabricmthe more DELI- 
CATE the Colors—the ang f 4 
NECESSARY the use of iia 


PEARLINE| 


Soap Powder for Was shing. 

P EARLINE. i s absolutely 

| HARMLESS and does the 

work without rubbing. 

BEGIN this. season by 

Washing everything and i 

| especially your FINE things ee 
| with PEARLINE wedi a 
‘see how much BETTER % 
| is u2 p ae O10) Gri. | 
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Can be woven 1'4e. 
ea 0 W DE R in guaranteed washable color on fine, white each 


cambric tape 


FOR MARKING UNDERWEAR, Etc. 





Perfect as a Rose 


= = smooth and velvety—with the 
™ healthful coloring of ‘youth is 
the complexion of every woman : 2 \ ~ AN . 
a es ar— Bs aecn .” ; 
eautifier. t prevents blemishes, 
caused by sun and wind, absorbs WN > CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 
perspiration and overcomes that ‘ 4 
shiny and sallow appearance. It isthe f 
acme of purity—an everyday toilet necessi Far Preferable to Marking-Ink. Orders Filled in a Week 


substitutes. They may be dan Flesh, 
Pink, — Creat, _. ben, - ee is Smallest orders filled direct; *s gross, price $1.25 





Manufactured for over 25 years. 


Samples, etc., sent free on request. 
ry. J. & J. CASH, Limited 
=f Pane 209 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 











| ia CAN EASILY OWN A DI ort ORA waren 
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SLOFTIS tes & ue 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Staying at Home 
or Going Away? 


In either case the use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


(Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC 


is indeed a necessity. In warm weather perspiration and 
excessive oil render the hair sticky and hard to arrange. 


Dust lodges in the scalp and dandruff germs thrive. 


@ This fine preparation frees the scalp and hair from 
all these troubles. 


@ The delightful perfume of ED. PINAUD’S Hair 


Tonic makes it especially valuable during the summer 
season. 








If you want a liberal sample bottle, write to-day 
enclosing 10 cents (to pay postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, _ ™.,"!N4¥> 8uLDING, =NEW YORK 


Dept. 108, Fifth Avenue, 


If you would have a really delightful and refreshing bath, add a few drops of 
Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Vegetal to the water. 
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Underwear 


@ Some things are dear at any price. Cheaply made, ill-fitting underwear is one of them. 
Some underwear fits well and is agreeable to the skin, but it wears out quickly. You will 
find Welch Underwear quite "different." It is just what you have been looking for. 
G Welch cay over! ee is eggs re a une re — and Nae 
high-grade materials on the celebrated Spring Nee achines, it is bo 

a elastic and durable. It will wash to the best advantage, 
and is grateful to even a tender skin. It is uniformly 
reliable and will stand every fair test. Try it. 

@ Made in all the standard weights and colors for men, 
women and children. Send for booklet. 

THE H. L. WELCH HOSIERY COMPANY, 


None genuine without this Trade Mark. WATERVILLE, CONN. 
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Richard Harding Davis 


HO does not like to read Mr. Davis's stories? His taking, 


natural style, ever-ready humor, and keen observation make 
him a favorite everywhere. The demand for certain of his popular 


stories and travels has led the publishers to offer them in a set called 


Stories of Travel and 
Adventure in Many Lands 


They consist of eight uniform and beautifully bound volumes, in 
which the sparkle and charm of Mr. Davis’s work are admirably 
supplemented by over 300 illustrations by such eminent artists as 
Gibson, Remington, De Thulstrup. No eight books to be found 
anywhere will make a more attractive addition to your library or 
give you more real enjoyment in the reading. These are the books: 
About Paris < The Exiles < Our English Cousins <“ Van Bibber and 
Others “< The West from a Car-Window “«< The Rulers of the 


Mediterranean “< A Year from a Reporter’s Note - Book “< Three 
Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. “e “e ‘“e 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for eleven months. On 
receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either Harper’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American 
Review for one year, without additional cost to you. In writing, state which 
periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








